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Phrenology. 


“When a man properly di ds himself, Hy and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
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Severat letters remain on file, on account 
of the omission of the writers to give us the name of their 
Post office, county, or State. 


WHEN answers to letters are desired to go by 
mail, the writer should enclose a prepaid envelope, directed 
to himself. pa 


Yes, We witt.—We will send any additional 
number of Jovrnats at club prices, after having received, 
from one place or person, a club for the present year. 


Back numpers of the present volume will, be 


. Supplied to all new subscribers, 


Exrra numBers of the Journat, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be farnished (of such as we have to spare) 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent wax or woman to subscribe. 


We will furnish Journals, our friends will fur- 
nish subscribers, and if our opinions and principles take 
Toot, the world will be the better. 


Ovr Journats will be sent in clubs to one or 
one hundred different post-offices, as may be desired. It 
will be all the same to the publishers. 





s ay for his good conduct and usefulness.""—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 





ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 
NO VL 

In our previous analyses we considered the 

Domestic Propensities. We come now to con- 


_ sider the Selfish Propensities and Sentiments, 


which refer more especially to man per se, and 
which exercise a most powerful influence in the 
conduct of the man individually and of the com- 
munities or nations of men collegtively. The 
first of the group to which we would call your 
attention at this time is 


VITATIVENESS, OR THE LOVE OF LIFE. 


“Ob! name not Death! Distraction and amazement, 
Horror and agony are in that sound! . 
Let me but live! heap woes on woes upon me, 
Hide me with d in the dungeon's gloom, 
Send me to wander on some pathless shore, 
Let shame and hooting infamy pursue me, 
Let slavery harass and let hunger gripe.” 

Dr. Johnson's Irene. 





Life may be defined as a vital power present in, 
and peculiar to, all organized beings, by which 
they are enabled ‘to resist the encroachments of 
the chemical and physical agents which surround 
them, and which contribute to the continuance of 
their existence. Of the nature of this power we 
know nothing. Like the mind, it manifests itself 
only by its effects, and it is only by considering 
these effects in the aggregate that we arrive at 
our ideas of life. We cannot rightly and clearly 
conceive how life can exist except as it manifests 
itself through physical organs. Our attempts to 
analyze this subtle power are unavailing. We 
can only perceive that its absence surrenders “© 
body to the action and control of chem*l and 
physical agencies which immedi commence 
its disintegration. Those es, heat, sir, 





al 


electricity and light, which so respected the body 
during its connection with this Vital Power as to 
pay it continual tribute, no sooner perceived the 
absence of this indwelling guest than they each 
stealthily, silently, and surely demand and ap- 
propriate to themselves this tribute they so freely 
gaye ; and when each has obtained all that the 
dismembered organization can yield, only a few 
grains of dust temain as the representative of 
that plastic power which held these subtle agen- 
cies in abeyance, and compelled them to pass 
under the yoke of servitude and” pay a life-long 
tribute of vitality and power. 


This subtle agency, which confers so much of 
happiness and of misery upon us, we all love, and 
its love in most of us amounts to a passion. We 
find it, like many other passions animating the 
minds of brutes and of men, universally inherent 
in all. All appear to feel conscious that their 
bodies are but for a season, at the expiration of 
which corrosion and disintegration are unavoid- | 
able, and this consciousness is to very many a 
source of continued uneasiness and almost of 
despair. Dr, Andrew Combe had a patient so 
constituted. Her horror of death was such as to 
render life itself almost unendurable. Upon dis- 
secting the brain of this lady, after the occur- 
rence of the event which she regarded as the 
direst of calamities, he discovered an enormous 
development of one convolution at the base of 
the middle lobe of the brain, lying towards the 
mesial line, and inwardly of the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness. The corresponding part of the skull 
showed a very deep and distinctly moulded ca- 
vity or bed, running longitudinally, with high 
and prominent sides, and presenting altogether, 
says Dr. Combe, “an appearance much more 
striking thar in any skull I ever saw.” The func- 
tion of this convolution was previously unknown, 
bu this formed the basis of observations which 
confirmed the opinion of Dr. Combe, which was, 
that this was the ‘physical organ.of that innate 
love of life which is universally manifested by 
all creatures. ' 

From the situation of this organ, its exact de- 
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velopment cannot be accurately ascertained dur- 
ing life ; but when the distance between Amative- 
ness and Destructivenees is unusually great, and 
the intervening space prominent and rounded, 
we may very eafely conclude that Vitativeness is 
large. 

When this organ is large, it gives an intense 
love of life, irrespective of the enjoyments which 
render life so pleasurable and desirous ; regards 
annihilation with a dread almost amounting to 
horror; combats disease and death most vigor- 
ously and tenaciously, and, in connection with 
hope, believes in a future existence with a faith 
almost amounting to prescience. and founds that 
belief upon its own dread of annihilation. Per- 
sons thus constituted can almost feel the throes 
of death while in the enjoyment of the most per- 
fect health ; they perceive, in the encroachments 
of diseage, the elemental war between life and 
those destructive agencies by which life is sus- 
tained, and would willingly accept the most 
degrading and harassing conditions to escape 
the enemy they so much dread, and live on for 
ever. It was this feeling which stimulated the 
intellect to discover some means by which death 
could be robbed of his victory, by which the tri- 
bute of the elements could be for ever retained, 
and the body preserved in its original integrity. 

Milton represents Adam, in his conversation 
with Michael, as expressing his horror of death 
in these words: 


**But have I now seen Death? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust? O sight 
Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel !” 


Michael, on the contrary, assures Adam that 
Death is 
—— “to sense 
More terrible at the entrance than within.” 


—a passage which reminds us of the oft-quoted 
line, 


“And die a thousand deaths in dreading one.” 


Tupper, in his “Proverbial Philosophy,” speaks 
thus of this universal love of life and dread of 
death : 

———. “ Even to the best, the wise and pure and pious, 

Death, repulsive king, thine iron rule is terrible: 

Yea, even at the best, in company with buried kindred, 

With hallowing rites, and friendly tears, and the dear old 
country church, 

Death, cold and lonely, thy frigid face is hateful: 

The bravest look on thee with dread, the humblest curse 
thy coming.” 


While this love.of life is almost universal, there 
are still a few to whom death presents no terrors. 
W ere life and death placed in the scale, life would 
hardly kick the beam. And when hope is equally 
deficient, they are regardless of either life or 
death, unlike those in whom Vitativeness is so 
large as to destroy their comfort by representing 
to them that 

— “our hearts, though steut and brave, 


Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral-marches to the grave.” 


These latter, when, like Solomon of old, 


—— “life hath no more to them to bring 
But memories of the past alone,” 


es 
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conclude with him, that “all is vanity and 


ation of spirit.” Their burden is, 


“ What is life? ‘Tis but a madness! 
What is life? A mere illusion! 
Fleeting shadow, foul delusion, 

Short-lived joy that ends in sadness, 
Whose most steadfast substance seems 
But the dream of other dreams.” 





PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
NO. V. 


BY NELSON SIZER 





One object of this article is to explain what we | 
mean by “ Practical Phrenology.” It may seem | 
strange to the reader that we should give several | 
articles on a subject before explaining the mean- | 
ing which we attach to the title of that subject, | 
but we apprehend that there is a significance in 
that title which lies below the reach of superfi- 
cial observation. 

Phrenology means, in its literal sense, the sci- 
ence of the mind ; and though the word was made | 
from two Greek words, to designate the science | 
discovered by Dr. Gall, viz.: that every faculty 
of the mind has its individual or, in the brain, 
yet, strictly speaking, the word is just as appli- 
cable to any other system of mental philosophy 
as to Phrenology ; so far, at least, as those sys- 
tems explain the true phenomena of mind. 

Admit that Stuart and Brown developed the 
true theory of the mind, the title, Phrenology, 
would be applicable to their discoveries. But 
when we add the word “ practical’’ to that of 
Phrenology, it is in no sense a fit title to the the- 
oretical speculations of Stuart or any other meta- 
physician of his school. Moreover, when we 
consider that the mental philosophy of the schools 
is vague and incomplete, even as a theory, the 
term “ practical” no more belongs to their sys- 
tems than orange groves to Greenland, or white 
bears to the Equator. 

What man, or school of philosophers, prior to 
Dr. Gall, however learned in theoretical mental 
philosophy, could take any stranger and truly 
predicate of him that he had so much of “judg- 
ment, imagination, memory, will or understand- 
ing?’ They never tried it, nor even dreamed 
that it was possible. 

In Phrenology we have, not only a theory of 
mind which recognizes all the faculties, or rather 
groupings of faculties, claimed by the metaphy- 
sicians, for they included a dozen faculties under 
the name of “memory,” but many which they 
never developed at all. In addition to this, phre- 
nologists have discovered the organs in the brain 
which are the seat and source of each mental 
power, and by estimating the size of the organs, 
the fineness of their texture and degree of activi- 
ty, we are enabled to judge the power of each 
faculty in any person or thousands of persons 
who are otherwise total strangers to us. This, 
then, is what we mean by practical Phrenology. 
This is a science of mind that can be known and 
applied to practical utility in determining the 





particular powers and weaknesses of each member 
of the human race. The old systems may be 
compared to mere scholastic chemi 


ever learned in mere book lore. But suppose a | 
system of chemistry that spoke of acid, alkali, 
metal, &c., in unclassified generalities, how would 
the student be confused when he found one dozen 
or five dozen different acids, alkalies, and metals? | 
But suppose he had never been taught a practical 
expe*iment, or the possibility of one, of how 
much i would be his speculative learning? | 
The worla has a zet to appreciate the boon to | 
education, self-culture, choice of associates and 
occupations which }eactical Phrenology offers, | 





re een have ey —- © 
t as a theory and to put ice its 
ings. When. the five Rundred. th thousand 
readers of this Journal shall have trained upa | 

meration of children under the clear light of | 
ts practical truths, the world will bless the day | 
that gave Dr. Gall to mankind. Then will be 
known some of the benefits of practical Phreno- 


he world has blundered on in darkness and 
ignorance relative to the nature of man—wise in 
many respects, but lacking knowledge in that de- 
partment of all others the most important, viz. , 
inp. Generation after generation have been | 
obliged to feel their way into pursuits, one half | 
making fatal mistakes in their choice, leading to | 
discouragement, failure, poverty, and crime. 
For the parent and teacher, as a guide to social | 
and moral culture, to education and selection of | 
pursuits for the young, Phrenology is the only 
sure guide. It is not to be expected that persons | 
in ordinary life will become such perfect readers 
of character that they can successfuly practise | 
Phrenology as a profession; but we do claim, 
from our experience in teaching the science, that 
any person who is capable of following a trade 
for the successful support of a family, or of train- 
ing up that family reputably, can acquire, at 
a cost of five dollars for a bust and necessary 
books, and their spare hours during a year, a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the science to enable them 
to understand the tharacter of their children, so 
as to train them according to their nature, and 
to select for them such a trade, pursuit, or pro- 
fession as is best adapted to their talents and 
character. Those who reside in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, or their vicinity, 
and who prefer taking /essons in practical Phre- | 
nology, rather than to go on without assistance, 
can avail themselves of this more ready way of 
acquiring the requisite knowledge. Classes of | 
ladies and gentlemen are taught at the Phreno- | 
logieal rooms: in the above-named cities every | 
autuma and winter; and it isa source of great 
pleasure to us to note the rapid progress of the 
students, especially of woman, the quicker and 
more teachable sex. Nor should woman, at this 
day, attempt the important duty of training a | 
family without the aid of Phrenology. 

Those who have any knowledge of the science | 
will agree with us in these views. Those who 
have not, and who, like most bigots, are satisfied 
in their ignorance, may deride them. For such | 
cases we have abundance of pity if not of pa- 
tience. 

A gentleman from Iowa called at our Phreno- 
logical establishment in Philadelphia a few weeks | 
since, and obtained a written description of cha- | 
racter for himself, and one for his little girl, four 
years old. He said he had an examination four- 
teen years ago, and had since paid much atten- | 
tion to the science and to the advice then given, | 
and that he owed more to that examination and | 
to the science as it relates to self- culture and 
restraint, than to any other fact or circumstance 
of his life. He said he was endeavoring to train 
his family in a and in mind according to the | 
hy shed upon his path by this science, and he 
felt that he was reaping a rich reward. On stat- 
ing to him that his child was superior to himself, 
he remarked that she was superior by nature to | 


stry, the ‘atu. | either parent, and he attributed it to parental 
dent of which had never seen a chemical agent, | 
nor performed a single experiment. Send such | 
a student into actual life, and he would not | 
know practically a biscuit from a brickbat, how- | 


improvement and a proper bodily and mental 
training of the child as developed and taught by | 
Phrenology. 


He was neglected in his early training, both in | 
body and in mind; and thus entered upon man- | 
hood under circumstances of weakness and de- 

ression. Becoming acquainted with Phreno- | 

ogy, and its twin ecience Physiology, he had for | 
many years endeavored to improve himself and 
wife both mentally and physically, and to correct | 
the errors of their own education in the manage- | 
ment of their children: hence their superiority 
-— a parents in health of body and power 
0 


Phrenological Cabinet, 231 rch st., Phila. 
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Physiology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—NO. VL 





BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 


SENSE OF FEELING IN THE BLIND—LAURA BRIDGE- 
MAN. 

Ir sometimes occurs that individuals are born 
deaf and blind, or become so shortly after birth. 
Under such circumstances, the touch becomes the 
principal medium through which impressions are 
communicated to the brain. The most interest- 
ing case on record is that of Laura Bridgeman. 

According to the report of Dr. Howe, Director 
of Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, Laura 
was born in New Hampshire, December 21, 1829. 
Her health was very delicate, being subject to 
fits until she was a year and a halfold. After a 
temporary improvement, she was attacked by a 
severe disease, the consequence of which was 
destruction of the organs of hearing and vision, 
and a confinement to her room, and chiefly to her 
bed, for nearly two years. As soon as her health 
was restored, and she was enabled to walk about, 
she gave strong indications of intelligence and 
warm affections, though the means of communi- 
cation with her were very limited. She could 
only be told to go to a place by being pushed, or 
to come to one by drawing her ; patting her gently 
on the head indicated approbation, on the back, 
disapprobation. : 

In October, 1837, then aged about 8 years, she 
was brought to the above-named Institution. For 
atime she seemed bewildered, and it was thought 
prudent to wait for about a week or two, until 
she could be familiarized with her teachers and 
friends, and her new locality, before making any 
systematic attempt to develop her faculties by 
education. 

“There were,’ says Dr. Howe, “ two ways to 
be adopted: either to build up a language of 
signs, or the basis of the natural language, which 
she had already commenced ; or to teach her the 
peculiar arbitrary language in common use, i. e., 
to give her a knowledge of letters, by communi- 
cation of which she might express her ideas of 
the nature and mode of existence of any thing. 
The former would have been easy, but very in- 
effectual ; the latter seemed very difficult, but, 
if accomplished, very effectual. I determined, 
therefore, to try the latter. 

“The first experiments were taking articles in 
common use, as spoons, knives and keys, and 
pasting upon them labels of their names in raised 
letters, as used for the blind. She soon learned 
to distinguish that the crooked lines upon the 
Spoon differed from those upon the key. Then 
the labels were detached, and she showed her 
perception of their relation by placing the label 
key upon the key, and spoon upon spoon. It 
was evident, however, that the only intellectual 
exercise was that of memory and imitation. At 
last, instead of labels, the individual letters, on 
detached pieces of paper, were given her. They 
Were arranged side by side so as to spell spoon, 
key, &e. They were mixed up, and she was de- 
sired by a sign to arrange them herself, which 
she did. 





“ Heretofore the process had been mechanical, 
and the success about as great as teaching a very 
docile dog a variety of tricks. The poor child 
had sat in mute amazement, and patiently imi- 
tated every thing her teacher did; but now the 
truth began to flash upon her ; her intellect began 
to work ; she perceived that there was a way by 
which she could herself make up a sign of any 
thing that was in her own mind, and communi- 
cate it to another mind. From this moment, I 
perceived that the great obstacle was overcome, 
and that henceforward nothiag but plain and 
persevering exertions would be necessary. 

“T next procured a set o: metal types with the 
‘letters of the alphabet, and a board into which 
they might be conveniently set, and thus she 
could arrange the letters of the few words she 
knew, and read them, which she appeared to do 
with great pleasure. After weeks of persevering 
instriétion with this apparatus, until she had ac- 
quired an extensive vocabulary, this cumbrous 
arrangement was laid aside, and the manual al- 
phabet of deaf mutes taught in its place. This 
she accomplished speedily and easily, for her in- 
tellect had begun to work in aid of her teacher, 
and her progress was very rapid. The manner 
of proceeding was this: The teacher gave her a 
new object, e. g., a pencil ; first, he let her exam- 
ine it, and get an idea of its use. Then he taught 
her how to spell it, by making the signs for the 
letters with her fingers.’’ 

In this way she has been conducted on from 
one department of learning to another, until she 
is able to write, and is quite familiar with the 
process of addition and subtraction in small 
numbers. She is also quite expert in needle- 
work. 

“Tt has been ascertained,” continues the Doc- 
tor, “ beyond the possibility of a doubt, that she 
cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear the least 
sound, and never exercises the sense of smell, if 
she has any. Thus her mind dwells in darkness 
and stillness as profound as a closed tomb at 
midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet sounds, 
and pleasant odors, she has no conception ; 
nevertheless, she seems as happy and playful as a 
bird or a lamb, and the employment of her intel- 
lectual faculties, or acquirement of a new idea, 
gives her vivid pleasure, which is plainly marked 
in her expressive features. She never seems to 
repine, but has all the buoyancy and gayety of 
childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic, and 
when playing with the rest of the children, her 
shrill laugh ds the loudest of the group. 

“When left alone, she seems very happy if she 
has her knitting or sewing, and will busy herself 
for hours ; if she has no occupation, she evidently 
amuses herself by imaginary dialogues, or by re- 
calling past impressions; she counts with her 
fingers, or spells out the names of things which 
she has recently learned in the manual alphabet 
of the deaf mutes. In this lonely self-communion, 
she seems to reason and reflect. If she spells a 
word wrong with the fingers of her right hand, 
she instantly strikes it with her left, as her 
teacher does, in sign of disapprobation ; if right, 
then she pats herself upon the head and looks 
pleased. She sometimes purposely spells a word 
wrong with the left hand, looks roguish for a 
moment and laughs, and then with the right hand 





| strikes the left, as if to correct it. 








“ But wonderful as is the rapidity with which 
she writes her thoughts upon the air, still more so 
is the ease and accuracy with which she reads the 
words thus written by another, grasping their 
hands in hers, and following every movement of 
their fingers, as letter after letter conveys their 
meaning to her mind. It is in this way that she 
converses with her blind playmates ; and nothing 
can more forcibly show the power of mind in 
forcing matter to its purpose than a meeting be- 
tween them; for if great talent and skill are 
necessary for two pantomimes to paint their 
thoughts and feelings by the movements of the 
body and the expression of the countenance, how 
much greater the difficulty when darkness shrouds 
them both, and the one can hear no sound ! 

“When Laura is walking through a passage- 
way, with her hands spread before her, she knows 
instantly every one she meets, and passes them 
with a signal of recognition ; but if it be a girl 
of her own age, and especially if one of her favor- 
ites, there is instantly a bright smile of recogni- 
tion and twining of arms, and a grasping of 
hands, and a swift telegraphing upon the tiny 
fingers, whose rapid evolutions convey the 
thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one 
mind to those of another. There are questions 
and answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow; there 
are kissings and partings, just as between littic 
children with all their senses.” 

But we must leave this interesting case, and 
proceed briefly to notice the remaining senses. 
Before doing so, we ought to remark, that the 
soles of the feet and toesare also highly endowed 
with the sense of touch, and it becomes, in those 
situations, an important faculty in directing us 
how and where to place our feet in walking. How 
quickly are we enabled to discern the nature of 
the ground on which we tread! how readily can 
we perceive the form and inclination of the sur- 
face beneath us! powers granted solely by this 
delicate faculty. The feet and toes are very 
good substitutes for the hands. Majendie men- 
tions the case of a young man who had no fore- 
arms or hands, yet he was a superior artist, and 
could paint with his feet. He possessed taste 
and talent as an historical painter. 





Dancer or Precocious DevELopMENT.—There 
can be no doubt that many a child has been sacri- 
ficed in early youth to the pride of parents, who, 
— with the intellectual activity of their 
children, have striven to make them prodigies of 
learning. In these cases of early and undue em- 
ployment of the brain, inflammation of the hemi- 
spherical ganglion, or the living membrane of the 
ventricles, with serous effusion, has usually been 
the cause of either a fatal issue or of subsequent 
mental imbecility. An extremely intelligent boy, 
of about twelve years of , Was once brought 
to the late Dr. Deville, an English phrenologist, 
for examination, by a parent who was very proud 
of the intellectual endowments of his child. Dr. 
Deville gave his opinion of the boy’s character, 
at the same time cautioning the father of the 
dangerous course he was oane. But the 
father’s reply was: “All that other boys con- 
sidered labor and hard study were merely child’s 

lay to him; and that his studies could not be 
hurtful to him—he enjoyed them so much.” 
Again Dr. Deville endeavored to save the child, 
but the father would not attend to the warning. 
Two years from that time he again called on Dr. 
Deville, and, in reply to his inquiries about the 
child, burst into tears, and stated that the boy 
was an idiot. 
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REV. G. S. WEAVER. 


REV. G. 8S. WBAVER. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 
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Tue above likeness indicates a very decided 
character—intense, susceptible, ardent, and en- 
getic. The mental temperament seems to have 
the ascendancy. The head is high yet broad, 
giving executive power as well as governing 
moral principles. 

Mr. Weaver bas great discriminating and ana- 
logical power. One of his largest organs is Com- 
parison. He instinctively analyzes, describes, 
combines, associates, and illustrates. Every 
thing is scrutinized, compared with other things 
and criticise2. There is a strong desire and ef- 
fort to reauce every thing to order, system, and 
harr-uny. 

Observation is prominent ; indeed, all the per- 
ceptive faculties appear to be full or large. Form, 
Size, Order, Locality, and Weight are all large, 
and Color is rather large. With his tempera- 
ment, these developments must give good criti- 
cal acumen, an excellent perception of physical 
objects and their qualities, and a strong love for 
the study of mental philosophy. He has a good 
memory of ideas by association, but his memo 
of words and disconnected facts is only ordi- 
nary. Language is full, enabling him to express 
readily, fluently, and copiously his thoughts and 
feelings. 

Constructiveness must have more than ordi- 
nary influence in his character. It is probabl 
manifested most prominently in connection with 
Ideality and the organs above it, giving variety, 
beauty, and artistic finish to his style; though it 
gives, in connection with intellect, general ver- 
sa‘ility of talent, and power to bring all his know- 
“= to bear on any subject before him. 

e moral or, are all large, but Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness are most prominent, giv- 
ing great stability of character and the strictest 
integrity. He can adapt himself readily to a 
change of circumstances or business, and do a 

t many kinds of work. He has a passionate 

ondness for the arts, and great natural abilities 
as a critic of artistic works. 

The social organs are very active, and he is ca- 
pable of the highest degree of domestic enjoy- 
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ment; the tone of his social feelings is 
particularly elevated, and he seeks 

the society of the educated and refined. He 
has much courage, force, energy, and t, 
and seldom fails to carry su lly 
through ry! el he undertakes. He 
is hopeful, inclined to look on the bright 
side, and enjoys much in anticipation. 

But the leading features of his mind are 
love of knowledge, i ation, sentiment, 
unbending integrity, will, stability of cha- 
racter powers of intuition. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mr. Weaver was born in Rockingham, Vt., 
in 1821. His father, who wasa farmer, be- 
ing necessarily much from home, nearly 
the entire charge of the business devolved 
upon him while yet a boy, which required 
not only great care, but more manual labor 
than usually falls to the lot of boys. The 
hours not employed in work he spent in 
reading, for which he had early acquired a 
taste. Books were the only companions he 
sought ; and being naturally of an inquiring 
mind, works usually considered adapted 
only to maturer years afforded him great 
delight; and subjects for tuought during 
his working-hours. 

At the age of sixteen, he became inte- 
rested on the subject of religion. From that 
time religious subjects seemed to hold the 
first place in his thoughts ; religious writings 
were his study, and religious conversation 


Pa ~ his chief enjoyment. 








There being no favorable opportunity for him 
to continue his studies to his satisfaction in his 
native village, he entered, in 1841, an academy 
in the neighboring town of Ludlow. After re- 
maining there about a year, he went to Meriden, 
N. H., where was located the school which, at 
— time, was considered the first in New Eng- 


The history of his academic life is the repeti- 
tion of that of hundreds who by their own exer- 
tions have fitted themselves for lives of useful- 
ness. Not having been favored by fortune with 
a store of wealth, his time was divided between 
study and labor. The district school-house in 
winter, and the harvest- field in summer, were 
the sources from which, by arduous toil, he pro- 
cured means to defray his expenses. He phen saw 
in Meriden three years. As a student, he was 
always energetic, diligent, and persevering ; 
never allowing his classmates to surpass him, an 
leaving unattained no position that close applica- 
tion and strenuous exertion could reach. 

He had intended, at the close of his academic 
course, to have entered college, and there com- 

lete the education, the foundation for which he 

ad so well established; but circumstances he 
was unable to control prevented, and much to 
his regret, he was obliged to relinquish it. The 
year after leaving Meriden he took charge of 
a large school in Thentgumery co., N. Y. le 
en here, by the advice of D. G. Lodell, Esq., 
the then State Attorney for that county, he re- 
solved to com the study of law, and at 
once enga init with the vigor he has always 
shown in his previous undertakings. 

The study of Geology and the sciences con- 
nected therewith, now engaged his attention ; 
and in a short time he was permitted to unite 








with the American Geological Association, of | 


which he is now member. 
It was during his residence in Montgomery 


county that he made his first attempt at public | 


speaking. A temperance lecture in his own 
school-house was his maiden effort ; and notwith- 
standing an excessive degree of diffidence and 
timidity, he was so well received as to encourage 
him to continue; and soon after, in company 
with others, he canvassed the county and awa- 
kened the people to one of the most decided re- 
formations ever known. 

As a friend and hearty supporter of the cause 


| of temperance, he has no superior; being ever 
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to for the right, and by both precept 
pon gh Se use his influence to stay the 
mighty tide of devastation that is deluging the 
land. 


After leaving Montgomery county, he spent a 
year in his native village, and then went to Day- 
ton, Ohio, where he continued his legal studies 
in the office of P. P. Lowe, Esq., an eminent and 
successful lawyer. Having become fully quali- 
fied, he was very soon admitted to practise at 
the bar of the Supreme Court of that State ; and 
so great was the confidence reposed in his abi- 


| lity and talents, that he was shortly after offered 
| the editorship of the leading political paper in 
| the vicinity, or a partnership in the business of 


Mr. Lowe, which was second to none in the city. 

Here was an opportunity for him to establish 
himself at once in a lucrative business ; the road 
to wealth and political honors and emoluments 
was open before him. Would he enter it? 

Through the various positions in life which he 
had occupied, the religious feeling had borne him 
company. His was a true reforma spirit. 
The desire to acquire a position where he could 
be the instrument of advancing the welfare of 
those around him, was innate. is own inclina- 
tions were towards the ministry. A decision 
must be made ; and that decision would probably 
affect his whole life. He well en Se duties 
and responsibilities attendant upon the position 
of a preacher of true religion. He also knew 
the opportunities offered for a faithful minister to 
do by his teachings and influence. 

is friends, knowing his devotedness to reli- 

gious principles, advised him to the ministry ; and 
the decision was made. He would preach Chris- 
tianity as he understood it. 

Having been a constant student of theology 
while engaged in other labors, in a few weeks 
he was able to enter the work he had chosen. 


| He commenced his labors in Springfield, Ohio, 


where he remained two years, when he accepted 
an invitation to assume the pastoral charge of a 
society in Marietta. During a residence of four 
years in this place, he was constantly engaged in 
such works as he deemed for the benefit of the 
people under his charge; although sometimes 
overstepping the line within the limits of which 
custom seems desirous of confining ministers, and 
teaching some doctrines that, to the community 
in which he lived, were, to say the least, ques- 
tionable. 

Phrenology and its kindred sciences had early 
engaged his attention, and the study thereof only 
served to assure him of the truthfulness of their 
laws. During his employment as a teacher, he 
had frequent opportunity and occasion to com- 
pare the capacities, the conduct, and general 
character of the pupils under his charge with 
their cranial developments ; and the comparison 
only the more firmly fixed the idea he had before 
received of the value of phrenological science in 
practical life. 

The people of his congregation at once re- 
cognized the propriety of his teachings i and 
by his encouragement and advice established 
the Western Liberal Institute, the success of 
which is almost unparalleled. It was before 4 
society connected with this Institute that he 
delivered his lectures on Mental Science, which, 
having been published by the request of the 
society, have received an extensive sale, and 
been highly commended. 

His success in Marietta made him anxious for 
a wider sphere of usefulness, Pressing invita- 
tions were tendered him by several large, well- 


| established, and wealthy societies, but he declined 


them all, choosing to devote his energies to the 
building up of a congregation in St. Louis, where 
a few friends of his denomination had determined 
to establish a —- " 

He has been in St. Louis only 9 short time ; 
but it is long enough to give the fullest assurance 


| of the ultimate success of his plans. 


In stature Mr. Weaver is below the average 
size. His complexion is light ; his physical or- 
ganization nearly perfect. He has a a 
nance of the nervous temperament, and is capa- 
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ble of performing a great amount of labor, both 
physical and mental. His diet is plain ; his habits 
are temperate, and in accordance with the laws 
of health and life. 

He is known as one of the Progressive School 
in religjon. He claims to be governed by no 
sectarian d He takes the Bible for his 
chart in theology; Christ as his pattern in d.vi- 
nity, and Phrenology as his guide in Philosophy. 

fie hesitates not to acknowledge goodness 
wherever found, or to call any man brother 
whom he believes to be conscientious in his pro- 
fessions of Christianity, whether he be Methodist, 
Baptist, Protestant or Catholic, bond or free. 





KIT CARSON. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. Carson possesses a strongly marked organ- 
ization. His vital system is of a high order, en- 
abling him to endure a great amount of labor and 
hardship. He is a man of strong muscles, large 
bones, and positive character. : 

Phrenologically (we judge from his portrait) 
he presents a well-developed brain, with some 
very sharply defined developments. All his so- 
cial feelings are strong, but he is very particular 
in the choice of his friends. He*enjoys general 
society tolerably well, but becomes attached to 
but few persons, These he would serve, if need 
be, at the sacrifice of his own life. As a friend he 
is true as steel, through all dangers and all mis- 
fortunes. His energy, courage and coolness are 
equal to any emergency, and he is always found 
at the point of greatest difficulty ordanger. But 
his courage and energy are tempered with a high 
degree of prudence. He possesses much fore- 
sight, and is never careless or rash. He is very 
ambitious, and very sensitive in reference to cha- 
racter. He has a good deal of pride, but is never 
haughty or vain. He is persevering, will never 
give up, and knows no such word as fail. 

His moral faculties are generally large. He is 
hopeful, benevolent, generous in his impulses, 
and kind and genial in his feelings; but he has 
strong prejudices, and is capable of violent and 
lasting resentments. 

Veneration is well developed, giving him a 
natural tendency to worship and to believe in a 
Supreme Being. He is quite spiritual in the tone 
of his mind, and might be influenced in his course 
of life through premonitions and moods of feel- 


ing. 

His Sublimity is decidedly large, and he must 
appreciate and enjoy magnificent scenery in the 
highest degree. He has fair imitative powers 
and a good sense of wit, and can enjoy a joke as 
well as any one. His perceptive faculties are all 
large, giving him quickness of observation, a fine 
memory of forms-and localities, and great skill 
as a guide and as a marksman. He has excellent 
abilities as a thinker and reasoner, but cannot 
talk very fluently. He is inclined to be system- 
atic in his habits, lays his plans with good 
judgment, and very skilfully adapts means to 
ends. He has a large amount of practical avail- 
able intellect, and will seldom if ever fail to win 
success in whatever he undertakes. 


We copy from a very clever, sketchy article, 
published in Harper’s Magazine for August, 
1853, and entitled “A Ride with Kit Carson,’’ 
the following paragraphs, which will serve to il- 
lustrate the character we have given from the 
phrenological point of view. The writer of the 
article referred to is Mr. George D. Brewerton. 

He thus records his first impressions of the fa- 
mous guide : 

Just as I was beginning to weary of the com- 
paratively idle life which we were leading, a 
friend informed me that Carson had arrived, and 
would shortly join our party at the mess-room. 





The name of this celebrated mountaineer had be- 
come in the ears of Americans residing in Cali- 
fornia a familiar household word ; and I had fre- 
quently listened to wild tales of daring feats 
which he had performed, The narrators being 
oftentimes men noted for their immense powers 
of endurance, I had caught, almost insensibly, a 
portion of their enthusiasm, and loved to dwell 
upon the theme. It is scarcely wonderful, then, 
that I should in my mind’s eye (a quiet little 


studio of mine own, where I conjure up all sorts | 


of fancies) not only sketch, but, by degrees, fill 
up the details of a character which I thought 
must resemble the guide and companion of the 
adventurous Fremont. My astonishment there- 
fore a an be conceived than described when 
I turn both sides of the canvas to the reader, by 
drawing the picture as I had dreamed it out, and 
then endeavoring to portray the man as he re- 


a Ae 

Kit Carson of my imagination was over 
six feet high—a sort of modern Hercules in his 
build—with an enormous beard, and a voice like 
a roused lion, whose talk was all of— 


“ Stirring incidents by flood and field.” 


The real Kit Carson I found to be a plain, 
simple, unostentatious man; rather below the 
medium height, with brown, curling hair, little 
or no beard, and a voice as soft and gentle asa 
woman’s. In fact, the hero of a hundred despe- 
rate encounters, whose life had been mostly spent 
amid wildernesses where the white gsan is almost 
unknown, was one of Dame Nati #e’s gentlemen, 
a sort of article which she gets up occasionally, 
but nowhere in better style than among the back- 
woods of America. 

In making the foregoing remarks, I have only 
offered my humble testimonial to the sterling 
worth of a man who, I am proud to say, was my 
guide, companion, and friend, through some of 
the wildest regions ever traversed by the foot of 
man. 


Kit’s bravery, coolness and quickness in time 
of danger, as well as the wise forethought and 


‘pradence which we have attributed to him, are 


well illustrated in thefollowing anecdotes ; 


During this journey, I often watched with 
great curiosity Carson’s preparations for the 
night. A braver man than Kit perhaps never 
lived ; in fact, I doubt if he ever knew what fear 
was ; but with all this he exercised great caution. 
While arranging his bed, his saddle, which he al- 
ways used as a pillow, was disposed in such a 
manner as to form a barricade for his head ; his 
pistols, half cocked, were laid above it, and his 
trusty rifle reposed beneath the blanket by his 
side, where it was not only ready for instant use, 
but perfectly protected from the damp. Except 
now and then to light his pipe, you never caught 
Kit exposing himself to the full glare of the camp- 
fire. He knew too well the treacherous character 
of the tribes among whom we were travelling ; 
he had seen men killed at night by an unseen 
foe, who, veiled in darkness, stood in perfect se- 
curity while he marked and shot down the moun- 
taineer clearly seen by the fire-light. “ No, no, 
boys,” Kit would say: “ hang round the fire if you 
will; it may do for you if you like it, but I don’t 
want to have a Digger slip an arrow into me, 
when I can’t see him.” 

A rather amusing story is told of Kit’s quick- 
ness of action in time of danger. Some inex- 
perienced mountaineer had given the alarm of In- 
dians during his tour of guard duty at night, or, 
as Western men sometimes express it, “ stampeded 
the camp ;” Kit sprang to his feet in an instant, 
and while yet half asleep, seeing some dark object 
advancing upon him through the lon 
seized one of his unerring pistols and shot, not 
an Indian, but his own particular riding-mule, 
right through the !.ead. 

When the hour for our departure from camp 
had nearly arrived, Kit would rise from his 
blanket and cry “ Catch up ;”’ two words which in 
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mountain parlance mean, Prepare to start; and 
these words once uttered, the sooner a man got 
ready, the better ; in a moment the whole ecene 
would be changed : the men who just before were 
lounging about the fires, or taking a journey to 
the land of dreams, were now upon their feet, and 
actively employed in bringing up refractory 
mules, who, true to their obstinate nature, and 
finding that their services were about to be re- 
quired, declined any forward movement, except 
upon compulsion. is generally called forth a 
volley of oaths from their enraged drivers—Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Canadian French being all pro- 
lific in objurgations; until at length the loads 
were fairly secured, saddles put on, and the pack- 
mules having been gathered together,were started 
upon the trail ; the old :bell-mare leading off with 
a gravity quite equal to the responsibility of her 
office. kit waited for nobody ; and woe to the 
unfortunate t in thountain travel who dis- 
covered to his sorrow that packs would work, 
bags fall off, and mules show an utter disregard 
for the preservation of one’s personal property. 
A man thus circumstanced soon learns to pack a 
mule as it should be done, at first; put on his 
saddle as it ought to be put on, and keep his arms 
in serviceable order ; or if he don’t, Heaven help 
him ; the sooner he gets back to the settlements, 
the better. . 2... .. 

Iwas just beginning to feel a little relieved 
from the anxious watchfulness of the last few 
days, and had even beguiled the weariness of the 
way by picturing to myself the glorious dinner I 
would order upon reaching Santa Fé, when Car- 
son, who had been looking keenly ahead, inter- 
rupted my musings, by exclaiming: ‘“ Look at 
that Indian village; we have stumbled upon the 
rascals, after all!’’ It was but too true: a sudden 
turning of the trail had brought us full in view of 
nearly two hundred lodges, which were located 
upon a rising ground some half a mile distant to 
the right of our trail. At this particular point 
the valley grew narrower, and hemmed in as we 
were upon either hand by a chain of hills and 
mountains, we had no resource but to keep 
straight forward on our course, in the expectation 
that by keeping, as sailors say, “well under the 
land,’ we might possibly slip by unperceived. 
But our hope was a vain one; we had already 
been observed, and ere we had gone a hundred 
yards, a warrior came dashing out from their 
town, and, putting his horse to its speed, rode 
rapidly up to Carson and myself: he was a finely 
formed savage, mounted upon a noble horse, and 
his fresh paint and gaudy equipments looked any 
thing but peaceful. This fellow continued his 
headlong career until almost at our side, and 
then, checking his steed so suddenly as to throw 
the animal back upon its haunches, he inquired 
for the “ capitan,” (a Spanish word generally used 
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by the Indians to signify chief;) in answer to 
which, I pointed first to Carson, and then to my- 
self. Kit, who had been regarding him intently, 
but without speaking, now turned to me and said : 
“I will speak to this warrior in Eutaw, and if he 
understands me, it will prove that he belongs to a 
friendly tribe ; but if he does not, we may know 
the cont , and must do the best we can: but 
from his ‘paint and manner I expect it will end in 
a fight anyway.” 

Kit then turned to the Indian, who, to judge 
from his expression, was engaged in taking men- 
tal but highly notes of our way-worn 
party, with their insufficient arms and scanty 

uipments ; and asked him in the Eutaw tongue, 
«Who are you?” The savage stared at us fora 
moment; and then putting a finger into either 
ear, shook his head slowly from side to side. “I 
knew it,” said Kit ; “it is just as I thought, and 
we are in for it at last. Look here, Thomas!”’ 
added he, (calling to an old mountain man,) “ get 
the mules to; , and drive them up to that 
little patch of chapperal, while we follow with 
the Indian.” Carson then uested me in a 


whisper to drop behind the savage, (who appeared 
determined to accompany us,) and be ready to 
shoot him at a minute’s warning, if necessity re- 
quired. Having taken up a position rent A 

y 


I managed to cock my rifle, which I habitual 
carried upon the saddle, without exciting suspi- 
cion. 

Kit rode ahead to superintend the movements 
of the party, who, under the guidance of Thomas, 
had by this time got the pack and loose animals 
together, and'were driving them towards a grove 
about two hundred arther from the village. 
We had advanced thus but a short distance, when 
Carson (who from time to time had been glancing 
backward over his shoulder) reined in his mule 
until we again rode side by side. While stooping, 
as if to adjust his saddle, he said, in too low a 
tone to reach any ears but mine: “ Look back, 
but express no surprise.” I did so, and beheld a 
sight which, though highly picturesque, and fur- 
nishing a striking subject for a painting, was, un- 
der existing circumstances, rather calculated to 
destroy the equilibrium of the nerves. In short, 
I saw about a hundred and fifty warriors, finely 
mounted, and painted for war, with their long 
hair streaming in the wind, charging down upon 
us, shaking their lances and brandishing their 
spears as they came on. 

By this time we had reached the timber, if a 
few stunted trees could be dignified with the 
name ; and Kit, springing from his mule, called 
out to the men, “ Now boys, dismount; tie up your 
riding-mules ; those. of you who have guns, get 
round the caballada, and look out for the Indians ; 
and you who have none, get inside, and hold some 
of the animals. Take care, Thomas, and shoot 


”? 


down the mule with the —— on her pack, | 
mals, 


if they try to stampede the ani 

We had scarcely made these hurried prepara- 
tions for the reception of such unwelcome visitors, 
before the whole horde were upon us, and had 
surrounded our position. For the next fifteen 
minutes a scene of confusion and excitement en- 
sued which baffles all my powers of description. 
On the one hand the Indians pressed closely in, 

elling, aiming their spears, and drawing their 
8, while their chiefs, conspicuous from their 
activity, dashed here and there among the crowd, 
commanding and directing their followers. On 
the other side, our little band, with the exception 
of those who had lost their rifles in Grand river, 
stood firmly round the caballada; Carson, a few 
es in advance, giving orders to his men, and 
aranguing the ans. His whole demeanor 
was now so entirely changed, that he looked like 
a different man; his eye fairly flashed, and his 
rifle was grasped with all the energy of an iron 
will. 

“ There,” cried he, addressing the savages, “is 
our line : cross it if you dare, and we begin to 
shoot. You ask us to let you in, butyou won’t 
come unless you ride over us. You say you are 
friends, but you don’t act like it. No, you don’t 
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deceive us so, we know you too well; so stand 
back, or your lives are in danger.” 

It was a bold thing in him to talk thus to these 
bloodthirsty rascals; but a crisis had arrived in 
which boldness alone could save us, and he knew 
it. They had five men to our one ; our ammunition 
was reduced to three rounds per man, and resist- 
ance could have been but momentary ; but among 
our band the Indians must have recognized moun- 
tain men, who would have fought to the last, and 
they knew from sad experience that the trapper’s 
rifle rarely missed its aim. Our animals, more- 
over, worn out as they were, would have been 
scarcely worth fighting for, and our scalps a dear 
bar 


Our assailants were evidently undecided, and 
this indecision saved us; for just as they seemed 
preparing for open hostilities, as rifles were cock- 
ed and bows drawn, a runner, mounted u a 
weary and foam-specked steed, came galloping in 
from the direction of the settlements, bringing 
information of evident importance. After a mo- 
ment’s consultation with this new arrival, the 
chief whistled shrilly, and the warriors fell back. 
Carson’s quick eye had already detected their 
confusion, and turning to his men, he called out, 
“Now, boys, we have a chance, jump into yoursad- 
dies, get the loose animals before you, and then 
handle your rifles, and if these fellows interfere 
with us, we’ll make a running fight of it.” 

In an instant each man was in his saddle, and 
with the caballada in front we retired slowly ; 
facing about from time to time, to observe the 
movements of our enemies, who followed on, but 
finally left us and disappeared in the direction of 
their village, leaving our people to pursue their 
way undisturbed. We rode hard, and about mid- 
night reached the first Mexican dwellings which 
we had seen since our departure from the Pacific 
coast. This town being nothing more than a col- 
lection of shepherds’ huts, we did not enter, bunt 
made camp near it. Here also we learned the 
secret of our almost miraculous escape from the 
Indians, in the fact that a party of two hundred 
American volunteers were on their way to punish 
the perpetrators of the recent Indian outrages in 
that vicinity ; this then was the intelligence which 
had so opportunely been brought by their runner, 
who must have discovered the horsemen while 
upon the march. ° 


Psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, 

















Tere can be no doubt that painful and dan- 
gerous diseases have frequently been cured by 
working upon the imagination or even the super- 
stitions of the patient. We recollect to have 
met, in perusing Salverte Des Sciences occultes, 
with the following curious prescription for the 
cure of sweating-sickness in consumption, and 
which was said to be ‘an invaluable remedy for 
that disease: The friends of the patient were to 
take a piece of wood ‘rom an apple tree that had 
been struck by lightning, and another piece from 
the threshold of a door over which many persons 
had been passing and repassing. The piece 
was then to be rubbed across the second in the 
manner of sawing, until the friction produced 
fire, and with this fire a decoction was to be made 
of certain herbs and given to the patient. It is 
not stated of what kind of herbs the decoction 
was to be made, but that we suppose was of little 
importance; the curative influence was derived 
mostly from the fire made in that particular way! 
The prescription was thought to be astonishingly 
efficacious, and such was no doubt the case when 
psychologically susceptible persons were the pa- 
tients. 

In Tuscany, the wound caused by the bite of a 
furious animal was formerly cured by cauterizing 
it with one of the nails of the ¢rue cross, and in 





France the same wounds were cured by a similar 
application of the key of St. Hubert, in either 
case the instrument being made red-hot. No 
other nail than a nail of the true cross, and no 
other key than that of St. Hubert, of course, could 
answer eo a 

An amusing case in illustration of dur point 
was recently told me by a physician of my ac- 
quaintance. (I suppress names and residences, 
and other particulars by which the patient would 
be likely to identify the case as her own, as in 
that case she would probably think that, instead 
of being really cured, as she has been, she has not 
been cured at all, but been Aumbugged.) Our 
informant, whom we will call Dr. S., was called 
to consult with a physician who had long been 
attending a female patient, but who had been all 
the while gradually sinking. Dr. S., with the 
other physician, was eaberel into the sick-room, 
where, on examination, he found the patient evi- 
dently laboring under a disease more of the mind 
than of the body. He, however, inquired about 
the history and all the stages and symptoms of 
the disease, in the most grave and solemn man- 
ner, and put on a countenance which all the 
while seemed to say, “A doubtful case!’’ He 
then withdrew with the attending physician, and 
asked him what he had done for the case? The 
other answered that he had “ been the rounds of 
the medicines,” had tried almost every re but 
found nothing that would help her in the least. 
“ Place her in my hands,” said Dr. S., “ and I will 
cure her in three weeks without giving her any 
other medicine than a little colored water.” “I 
doubt the safety of your experiment, Doctor,” 
replied the other, “ but you ma + it.” 

. S. then took a phial, filled t half full of 
water which hé colored a little with some neutral 
substance, and taking it in his hand, went and 
called out the husband of the lady to ask his con- 
sent to try an extremely active and somewhat 
hazardous remedy for that extreme case, and 
which he said required prompt and efficient mea- 
sures before it d cure! The hus- 
band demurred at first, but finally agreed to 
resign his wife wholly into the hands of Dr. 8. for 
such medical treatment as his judgment might 
prompt. He then entered the room of the patient 
with the phial of water in his hand, (which he 
called by some outlandish, jaw-breaking name,) 
and says, ‘‘ Madam, I have considered —s case, 
and feel it my duty to inform you frankly that it 
is indeed a fearful one, and which—may—termi- 
nate your life very soon!” 

“Oh la! Doctor ; I—I thought so; I have been 
telling them so all along, but they would not be- 
lieve me.” 

“But,” said he, “I can cure you—I can cer- 
tainly cure you in three weeks, if you are not 
afraid to take a very ‘ful medicine that I 
will prescribe, and will consent to do precisely 
asYtell you. But you must follow my prescrip- 
tion out strictly, or it will probably kill you.” 

The lady hesitated for a while, but the doctor 
assuring her it was the only chance she had for 
her life, she finally consented to do any thing he 
might direct, and to place herself entirely under 
his charge. Dr. S. then held up his phial of 
colored water and said, “ I want you to take ten 
drops of this twice a day; now mind, just ten 
drops twice a day, in the morning and the even- 
ing. Fifteen minutes after you take the medi- 
cine, you will feel a prickling sensation all over 
you, and in thirty minutes you will break out in 
a profuse perspiration, when you must be taken 
out of bed and put into a bath. I want you to 
take your first dose now, and as it is a critical 
affair, I will stay and watch its operation.” 

The ten drops were accordingly mado ready, 
and the lady in some trepidation swallowed them 
in a little sugar. Fifteen minutes afterward, she 
complained of a violent prickling sensation all 
over her person, and in thirty minutes she was in 
a most fuse —— just as the doctor 
had p’ ted. She was then put into the bath, 
and by the doctor’s directions briskly rubbed, 
during which process the doctor commanded ber 
to stand upon her feet. She declared her ina- 
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bility to stand, but the doctor was inexorable, 
and insisted that she must and should stand, 
which on trial she found she could do without 
difficulty, though she had not stood upon her feet 
in more than a year previous. The bathing and 
frictions finished, she ae replaced upon 
her bed, when she decl she had not felt so 
well in a year before. This operation was re- 
peated twice each day, and on the third day the 
doctor came after her with his carriage and made 
her ride out with him; and at the end of three 
weeks she was perfectly well, and continued so 
thereafter! What cured her? Certainly not the 
colored water, nor even the bathing, salutary as 
that may have been, but the strong impression 
produced upon her mind. 

This, with many similar cases which might be 
related, affords a hint by which most physicians 
might greatly profit. It shows the importance, 
in the first place, of their fully possessing them- 
selves of the confidence of their patients; and in 
the second place, of keeping up an impression 
upon their minds as distinct and vivid as possible 
of the precise effects which they expect their 
medicines to produce. Never give a patient a 
medicine without telling him or her precisely 
what results you expect that medicine to accom- 
plish within a given time; and if you can cause 
the patient to fully and confidently believe that 
the results described will follow, you have accom- 
plished one half of your work already. But if, as 
is too often the case, the physician coldly and 
unsociably enters the sick-room, looks at the pa- 
tient’s tongue and feels of his pulse, and orders 
him to take so many drops of this, or so many 
pellets of that, and then retreats from the room 
without giving the remotest idea of what this 
medicine is intended to do, he may not wonder 
if his prescriptions in many cases produce un- 


looked-for results, or no results at all. w. PF. 





REMARKABLE PREVISIONS 
AND IMPRESSIONS. 


Messrs. Eprrors oF THe JourNAL:—I am not 

over-credulous; I admire the character of Thomas 
of old, who was not willing to believe, without 
ocular and tangible demonstration, that one 
who was nailed to the cross, pierced in the side, 
dead, and buried, was standing before him. 
__ He very reasonably required the most convine- 
ing proof of an occurrence so marvellous, so un- 
paralleled. But what should we think of him if, 
after he had thrust his own hand into the wounded 
side, and placed his own fingers into the prints of 
the nails, he had still refused to acknowledge the 
identity of the person before him? In such a 
case, @ man capable of appreciating evidence 
would be compelled to believe—to believe in spite 
of all his prejudices and preconceived notions. 

Your province, Mr. Editor, is to investigate 
mind, soul—the thinking, imperishable, immor- 
tal part of man. Too long has this great theme 
been neglected, but the day is now dawning for 
\ts more perfect elucidation. May God, through 
the exertions of man, speed the day when I (for 
one) shall know more of m: f 

— Sirs, (after this premising,) will you 
Please, through the medium of your Journal, in 
which I see m have recorded some marvellous 
revisions, &c., shed some light upon the (to me) 
unaccountable operations of my own min 

From my earliest recollection at different times, 
. ‘cn in natural sleep, (without mesmerism, which, 
~ \nge to say, has no effect upon me,) views of 

ture events have passed before me in all their 
‘esha = left ~ indelible impressions j 

tpated, unthought-of events, an 
only such. In some instances the vision - im- 
— has been realized in a few days, and in 
0 om not till many years after. For instance, 
Veta ke » fifteen or twenty years ago, in a 
on or dream, (call it what you may, but I can 
Presentiments from an ordinary, 





vague, and unmeaning dream,) I was in a strange 
city, no one that Iknew. Oh! how plainly I can 
even now see the streets, parks, pavement—every 
particular feature of that city as it then ap- 
peared! In my vision I was troubled, for I had 
no money, and to make it still worse, my last and 
only pair of boots had ripped from the insole. 
While thus musing and walking, I felt that some- 
thing had collected between the sole of my boot 
and foot; upon examination, I found that the old 
boot which troubled me so much was cram- 
med with small change—some three or four dol- 
lars. Then, thought I, “it is well the sole was 
loose, so as to shovel up the money as I walked 
along, for what could I do away from home with- 
out one cent?” Nothing can be more vivid to 
my mind than the appearance of the money. Two- 
shilling pieces, shillings, ten cents, six cents, five 
cents; but the greater part of it was in pieces 
about half as large as six-cent pieces, with three 
straight marks on one side and a star on the other. 
What their value was I did not know: I had never 
seen any like them before. In the morning I 
told my dream. 


FULFILMENT OF THE VISION. 


The principal part of last fall and winter I 
spent in lecturing upon the subject of temper- 
ance, &c., passing through a portion of New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Connecticut. Travelling 

ou are aware costs something. When I came to 

ewark, N.J., where I was to lecture, meeting 
with some extra expenses, I paid out my last 
shilling. It appeared to me very strange (as I 
had never been there before, or given any par- 
ticular attention to the history of the place) that 
every tree, house and street looked so familiar. 
I could not account for it. I kept walking 
around through curiosity, and after awhile found 
that my boots were giving way, ripping from 
the insole. At first I thought I would pawn my 
watch to raise money to take me home, to do as 
I had often done before, earn some more money, 
and then walk into the Rummies again; but upon 
further reflection I came to the conclusion that I 
would tell my necessities to my audience, and 
give them an opportunity to administer to my 
wants. At the close of my lecture I mentioned 
the matter, and the noble-hearted New Jerseymen 
(and ladies too—probably they gave the greater 
part) contributed a whole handful of small 
change—and may God bless them for it! 

As I took the money in my hand, the whole 
scene of the vision rushed upon my mind with a 
vividness and force which you can better imagine 
than I can describe. 

Professors! what do you think of such things? 


ANOTHER CASE. 


I am so anxious to know more of these strange 
previsions and impressions, that you will excuse 
me for relating one more of recent date. On 
the morning of the Ist of May inst., which was 
the last of the great rain, I awoke between the 
hours of one and two with an irresistible impres- 
sion that I must rise and go to the Newcastle 
depot, on the New York and Harlem Railroad, 
about half a mile distant. It was raining very 


_ hard, and was very dark. Thought I, “For 


what shall I go there? the water can do no dam- 
age there; no streams are near the place.” I 
found myself involuntarily hasting. Upon open- 
ing the door, I found it was too dark to attempt 
the journey without a lantern. Not ae 
where the lantern was, I awoke my father 

mother to inquire. They asked me where I was 
going. Upon telling them, and not being able to 
give a reason for , they re with 
me, and told me the people would think me crazy. 
They said there was no oil for the lantern— 
whereupon I started without a t; but found 
it so dark, and so much water the roads, in 
deep gulleys, &., that I returned, ured an 
old tin lantern and a piece of e, and then 
started I felt more hurried than before, 
and found myself running at full speed, and 
knew no reason why. About two o’clock I found 





myself at the depot. All was silent and dark 
save the low murmur of many waters. The 
thought flashed across my mind, “ What answer 
shall I give if asked why here?”’ I stopped not 
until I arrived at the rear basement of the house 
kept by James S. Hall, Esq., former P. M. of this 
place. Herel saw a light which could not be 
seen without going around the house, there be- 
ing no windows to the basement except in the 
rear. I called at the window, but received no 
answer ; I heard the crackling of fire, but could 
see nothing distinctly, the ows were so foggy; 
I thought I smelled fire; put my hand upon the 
window; found it quite hot. I then burst in the 
window; the cold air rushing in enabled me to 
see the fiames. The house was on fire near the 
centre. Mr. Hall and family, and others, wrap- 
ped in profound sleep, unconscious of any dan- 
ger, were over the devouring element. It 
was only by beating upon the house and calling 
at the top of my voice that I awoke them, just in 
time to extinguish the flames and save their lives. 

The fire originated from a barrel of lime which 
sat against a door near the wall and under the 
stairs, and had communicated the flames to all 
around it. The water leaking into the basement 
slacked the lime and caused the fire, 

You are at liberty to make such use of the above 
as may best please you. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Zapoox HussBR1. 


Mount Kisho, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Remarxs.—Both cases here related by our cor- 
respondent are sufficiently remarkable; but that 
which will strike the general reader as most diffi- 
cult of explication is the presentation in the 
vision of the coin so exactly answering the de- 
scription of the now current three-cent pieces, 
though the vision occurred many years before 
that coin was issued er probably even conceived 
of by man. The elements of that portion of the 
imagery could not have preéxisted in the mind of 
the dreamer, nor could they have been received 
magnetically or sympathetically from any mind 
in this world, inasmuch as the three-cent_ pieces 
thus minutely meee had not yet become even 
the property of human thoughts. Whence, then, 
did the dreamer receive the image of the coin? 
We can conceive of no other way to solve this 
mystery than by having recourse to the doctrine 
of archetypes or divine spiritual patterns, pre- 
ceding and determining all outer creations, which 
idea has been frequent: -! hinted in our articles in 
previous numbers of this Journal. It may be 
thus illustrated: The architect, before he pro- 
ceeds to the construction of a building, has the 
ideal or archetype of that building in his mind. 
He mentally sees it in all its parts, and in con- 
structing it he only embodies in material form 
the image which he sees in his mind. Now, could 
a clairvoyant come fully en rapport with the 
mind of that architect before he constructed his 
building, he would see the building just as the 
architect conceived it, and from his vision he 
might correctly predict the future construction 
of the building in its material form. So then we 
may say that the Great Architect of the universe 
must, as an infinitely intelligent Being, have dis- 
tinctly preconceived the form of the future work 
of creation in all its ee: movements, and de- 
velopments, from the highest and grandest to the 
lowest and minutest plane of being. It was, then, 
we apprehend, by coming into rapport with that 
portion of the divine archetypal or preconceptive 
world which had relation to the future develop- 
ment of that particular description of coin, and 
to the other scenes foreshadowed, that the vision 
in all its parts was presented to the mind of the 
dreamer. 


The doctrine of archetypes formed an impor- 
tant element in the philosophy of Plato. It is 
connected with numerous im t corollaries, 
and merits the careful attention of all psycholo- 
gical philosophers. w. F. 
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PRAOTICAL STUDY, 
AND THE STUDY OF BOOKS. 


One of the most subtle, and yet one of the 
most effectua] methods in which human depravity 
contrives to prevent the beneficial operation of 
the laws which are designed for the well-being 
of the universe, and to transform into evil that 
which would otherwise operate only for good, 


consists in making endless attempts to improve | 


upon nature. This is to be seen in almost every 
department of human activity, and the misfor- 
tune is, that in those things in respect to which 
the path proper to be pursued is most simple in 
itself, and most clearly indicated. in the light of 


nature, and in which any deviation from this path | 


is most disastrous and fatal in its consequences, 
there are the evil inventions of human perversity 
most likely to be displayed, and for an obvious 
reason. For, to a superficial mind, what is more 
likely than that those processes which, when per- 
formed according to the dictates of natural in- 
stinct, are most simple, can be vastly improved 
by the exercise of man’s reason ; and where is a 
more important field for the display of human 
ingenuity, than where the highest of human inter- 
ests are vitally involved? Hence we sce rude at- 
tempts at patch-work in legislation, in the cure of 
diseases, in education, and in most of those daily 
habits which essentially affect our happiness. 

It is one of these unsuccessful attempts of 
human ingenuity to devise an improvement upon 
the natural method in the department of edu- 
cation, that we propose to consider in this article. 

It is surprising to what an extent the study of 
books has been substituted for the study of odjects. 
When a knowledge of any subject is desired, in- 
stantly a book is brought into requisition, and 
thus a deecription of the thing in question is 
studied instead of the thing itself. It is obvious 
on a little consideration, how much more meagre 
will be the knowledge acquired in this way than 
by the practical method, and also how much less 
likely it will be to be retained ; since, by the latter 
method, impressions are made directly upon the 
senses, Whose orgatis are expressly adapted to re- 
ceive and transmit them to the mind, while by 
the former they are made through the imperfect 
medium of written language. 

For example, in acquiring a Knowledge of Chem- 
istry, how much less real, practical, effective in- 
formation would the student uire from the 
most diligent study of a text book which should 
contain full and correct descriptions of all the 
elemen and compound substances, and of the 
manner of conducting the manipulations, than by 
personally examining these substances, and per- 
forming the operations himself! Nor is this a 
par case,—the same would be true in the 
study of Botany, Mineralogy, and the whole 
range of physical science ; also in that of the phi- 
losophy of mind, in which, for acquiring accurate 
knowledge, the main reliance should be placed on 
personal observation ; in Mathematics, where the 
relations of number and space should be learned 
by praetical methods in which the mind is brought 
to deal directly with those ideas; and even in 
Logic, where student should learn to reason, 
not by committing to memory the dry technical- 
itiesand forms of the syllogistic art, but by being 
accustomed to reason, himself, and where the 
rales of method should be Lp te by daily 

ractice =) the Saas a Apne mg of 

knowledge acqu study. 

The study of objects would have the effect to 
store the mind with ideas,—the study of books, 
with words “ committed to memory.”’ Practical 
study would likewise be attended with the inci- 
dental advantage of calling into exercise the 
physical powers, in going in search of the objects 
of nature, and serving thus as a valuable means 
for the preservation of health. Indeed, had the 








practical method no other advantage over mere 
book study, this of itself would be sufficient to 
entitle it toa preference. The general adoption 
of such a system would completely change our 
ideas of the student’s vocation and character. 
Now, our notions of a student picture to our 
minds a sickly book-worm shut up within four 
walls, and spending his days in conning over the 
musty volumes of a library. Then the name of 
“student ’’ would awaken conceptions of a vastly 
different character. Instead of suffering volun- 
tary confinement in a dungeon, our model student 
would enjoy the freedom to traverse the wide 
earth, unrestrained, while the glow of health, and 
the vigor and firmness of natural strength, would 
replace the emaciated form and trembling manner 
of the book-worm. 

But the love of indolence, if not natural to our 
race, is at least a legitimate offspring of the artifi- 
cial habits which modern civilization has entailed 
upon society ; and this very circumstance of itscall- 
ing into exercise the physical as well as the intel- 
lectual man, which in reality is one of the crown- 
ing glories of the practical method of study, is 
the very reason, says Andrew Combe, why it is 
not adopted in modern systems of education. 
This wearisome method, it is thought, was well 
enough before the invention of books, but to 
retain it at the present day would be like keeping 
up the antiquated modes of travel by horseback 
and stage-coach in this age of steam. It was 
thus reserved to the spirit of improvement so 
characteristic of modern times, to devise a new 
road to knowledge, which should supersede and 
render obsolete this natural process which was 
the necessary and painful requisite of our ancestors. 

Now it is very far from our purpose to dis- 
parage or undervalue the benefits to be derived 
from books, when rightly used by students, 
whether young or old. It is only against their 
perversion or abuse that we have any objections 
to offer. Perhaps of all the blessings which have 
been lavished in such endless profusion upon our 
favored race, there are none whose proper and 
legitimate use is so little understood as that of 
books. A good book contains an epitome of our 
knowledge, more or less complete, in reference to 
a given subject, classified in the order in which it 
exists in the author’s mind. As such, it is natu- 
rally and legitimately the end—the last result— 
of long research pre | patient study. To teach 
the sciences by such books is to begin at the 
wrong end to teach them ; and to use such books 
for this purpose is to abuse them. To arrange 
and classify one’s knowledge for him is to do him 
an injury instead of a kindness, for it is to rob 
him of that mental discipline which is the most 
important end of all study, and without which 
the knowledge we acquire would quickly fade 
from our minds. 

Indeed, in acquiring a knowledge of any sub- 
ject, the pupil oughk* to write a book instead of 
reading one. That is, he should first obtain his 
knowledge practically, and afterwards classify 
and record it for himself, in his own lan \ 
The younger and less advanced the pupil is, the 
more necessary is this rule. Text books may 
indeed be consulted as helps, and it may be re- 
marked that they would be read with much 
greater interest and profit when used as aux- 
iliaries in this way, than if the main reliance 
were placed upon them. To be made most avail- 
able for the wants of the learner, however, they 
should be constructed on a widely different plan 
from most of the popular text books now in use. 

One of the chief objections, in fact, to the use 
of books by students of the sciences, is on account 
of the vicious manner in which they are con- 
structed, or rather, the ill adaptation of those 
constructed in the usual manner to the wants of 
the novice. Such books are not without great 
value when me agp to their legitimate use, but 
they are entirely out of place here. The order 
in which they usually present the elements of 
knowledge to the inquiring mind, is just the re- 
verse of that in which Nature, in the 
laws of the human intellect, has ordained it 
shall be received ; hence little available know- 





ledge ean be obtained from such books alone. 
Books migiit be constructed much better adapted | 
to this than most of those in common use, 
and might be made yo useful to learners 
in any department of knowledge, but especially 
in those departments—such as History and Geo- 
graphy—where the chief source of information 
must necessarily be sought in books. Where the 
objects of stuly are accessible, however, a person- 
al examination of them is to be preferred to the 
reading of any book, otherwise than as a guide 
in making such an examination, and for this the 
living teacher is vastly preferable. The test 
improvements which have been made in the con- 
struction of iext books are such as are calculated 
to render the study of them more nearly like the 
practical study of the subjects of which they treat. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY SANFORD NILES. 


A TEACHER, after eighteen years’ experience, la 
it down as a fixed fact, that “ you cannot whip the 
Devil out of a child, nor piety info it.” I main- 
tain that this saying corresponds with the teach- 
ings of Phrenology. Most persons readily ac- 
knowledge that too frequent use of the rod is not 
at all desirable, but they say “there are times 
and places when it should be resorted to.”’ 

The masses have yet to learn and practise the 
precept, that love is the sublime power with 
which the “universe within’ is to be moved 
aright. Whipping, cuffing, hair-pulling and ear- 

inching, as moral medicines, have been taken 
ong enough. These hold the same relation to 
the true system of family and school govern- 
ment, that drugs do to the true system of curing 
diseases. All such practices belong to an age of 
misdirection, and should be buried in one wide, 
deep grave, and a tombstone erected with this 
inscription : 


HERE LIE THE SACRED ERRORS OF THE PAST; 
LET THEM REPOSE FOR EVER. 


Whoever strikes a child is liable to leave a 
mark which many long years cannot efface. Flog- 
ging goes more than skin-deep! A talented lady 
now in midlife was whipped by her instructor 
when quite young. She says: “Oh, the fearful 
woe of that hour! How degraded I felt! How | 
deep was the iron burned in my soul!! I 
came near giving up all my bright dreams of | 

and womanhood.” A physician of my | 
acquaintance bears the marks inflicted by a father | 
thirty years ago,—not body-marks, but spirit- 
marks. Many instances of effects like the above 
might be cited. Such things follow as natural | 
consequences when corporal punishment is in- | 
flicted upon children of exquisite organizations, | 
not to the same extent in all, perhaps, but in a | 
degree corresponding to the nature of the child, | 
and to circumstances. 

Go with me to the school-room and witness the | 

lation of a little girl. She fine | 
endowments, and is beloved by all, but large | 
Mirthfulness causes her to play and laugh, which | 
disturbs the school. Her teacher says, 

“JT am sorry to be obliged to punish you, but I 
wish you to be good.” 

The tears are in the eyes of the child, the blows | 
resound, the victim writhes and shrieks. How | 
many sorry ones think you are there in that little 
flock? How many moistened cheeks among those 
loving playmates? What a mean motive bas | 
that c ila for “keeping still!’’ Does not every 
scholar feel a sense of degradation? Does not | 
the teacher Va patel eye of humanity? | 
A benevolent lady ed, “I feel so ashamed | 
when I punish one of them, that I wish to hide.” — 
Two ladies told me to-day that they had been ob- 
liged to leave the room where children were being 
“ corrected,”’ as it it called, because their sympa 
thies overcame them. Is-there no better way of 
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dealing with the young? Shall schoolmasters 
murder whole families of benevolent feelings 
with the cudgel or ruler? Parents might as 
well permit their children to witness the killing 
of calves and lambs ; and it would have no greater 
effect in bluating Benevolence and developing 
Destructiveness, than to permit them to attend 
school where beating is practised. I care not how 
much Christian kindness you may display in 
whipping, it is still an appeal to base motives, 
and causes much useless suffering. My friends, 
there is a better way. How much holier to have 
laid his hand kindly upon that girl’s head, and 
said lovingly, 7ry to be good! She would have 
been inspired by such an act, and it would have 
been drawing out her moral nature with the 
divine principle of love—a thousand-fold better 
than trying to flog it out. But yee say, “ We 
would not use the rod except where there is a 
determination to lie and swear and fight in spite 
of all our advice.” Let me tell you that an “ap- 
peal to arms” can do no good in such cases. You 
may apply your birch, the offender will not shed 
atear. Each blow is an exciter of Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Secretiveness and Firmness, 
which are already too large. You appeal to his 
fear, and he dares you to come on. If you should 
succeed in bringing him to terms, he will only 
hate you for subjecting him. You have stirreda 
nest of hornets, and done no real good. A young 
man came to my school two years since. I was 
told that he was a desperate case. A noted 
teacher had been obliged to flog him from six to 
twelve times every term. The boy did wrong. I 
told him of his fault with all the mildness I could 
command. I made no threats, and he did not fear 
me. My soul yearned over him to do him good. 
His eyes glistened in their tears. "Twas strange. 
None had ever seen him weep before. I whisper- 
ed in his ear: Do right ; it shall all be forgotten. 
I had no occasion to talk to him again. That 
boy had some human feelings left, however un- 
willing the community to give him credit for 
them. I have found it soin every instance, There 
is more goodness than badness in the worst. That 
goodness lies somewhere. The phrenologist can 
find it. I have visited hundreds of schools, and 
have almost invariably found those best where 
corporal punishment was unknown. We must 
arrange our schools so that the temptation to do 
wrong will be removed. We must interest the 
young; fill their minds with beautiful thoughts 
and high aspirations ; tell loving stories to call 
out the finer feelings; exercise our mora] and 
intellectual natures, and our “ image and super- 
scription” will appear on the unfolding mind. 
As I look along the dark road of life over which 
I have come, with swelling bosom I remember 
those who spoke kind words and looked with 
loving eye. Amid every cold storm I feel the 
glad sunshine which they let in on my soul. 


Think of Penn, and Howard, and Hopper, and | 


Fox, and Dix, and Jesus, and a host of others, and 


tell me why they are enshrined in the greatheart | 


of humanity to-day? Why do savage and stern 
robbers sheath their dark weapons at the mention 
of such names? Ay, they loved their fellow- 
men, and wept with their sorrowing, fallen bro- 
ther. Let us go and do likewise. I have yet to 
see that child that cannot be moved by kindness. 

Oh, teacher, never let your pupil think of you as 


“The master whose looks were so grim.” 
Happy is that child who is smiled upon! It 
right. 


will grow up amidst wrong, and be strong for the 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMeRtcan InstrTvTe of the | 
City of New York, for the year 1852. Octavo, 512 pages. | 


Published for the Institute, 851 Broadway, New York. 
coe nh hametietine ffm industrial classes of our 
- It contains a complete history of the world’s pro- 
Gress for the year 1852. 
The American Institute numbers 10,000 members, of 
whom 850 are life-members, The Institute was organized 
in January, 1828, and is now regarded by the world as one 
ofthe most important of our institutions. 
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Horticulture. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 
AND RURAL ASTHETICS. 


BY WM. CHORLTON. 





RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


In a former article we attempted to show the 
desirableness of surrounding our dwellings with 
endearing associations, and made the garden and 
its appurtenances the principal feature by which 
this desideratum was to be accomplished. We 
now proceed to the more practical application of 
the subject. 

In the first place, health and sanitary consider- 
ations ought to be the stepping-stone to all other 
improvements, for, as is well known, there cannot 
be a truly healthy locality where stagfiant water 
remains, or where there is not good sewerage or 
other provision for the refuse slops from a neigh- 
borhood to pass away. We shall consider this 
most important matter first. It is not to be ex- 
pected that one individual is to do all for his 
neighbors in the way of drainage, &c.; but he 
may perform hisshare towards it on his own little 
estate ; and when others see the benefits arising 
to himself individually, if they were previously 
careless, his example will act as a stimulus, and 
he will have been rewarded, so far as his own ex- 
ertions have extended, by the improved state of 
his own precincts. Our advice would be, never 
to choose, if it can be avoided, a spot that lies low 





or swampy, or from which the water will not pass 
freely off, for such situations are subject to be 
deluged in severe storms or long-continued wet 
weather, more particularly during the winter 
months ; besides, such places engender disease, 
in the way of intermittent fevers and agues, from 
the damp, stagnant state of the atmosphere, and 
the accumulation of noxious which are pro- 
duced from decaying vegetable and other matter. 
Neither is it advisable to fix upon a very abrupt 
elevatioa, for the reason that much expense is 
often incurred in fixing the surrounding ground 
so as to make it proof from the washing of heavy 
rains, besides the inconvenience of apeeees, and 
the having at all times to be walk ng upon an 
uneven base. The most desirable plot for a small 
homestead is on a gentle declivity, somewhat 
raised above the surrounding landscape, where 
the main road has easy undulations, and the lo- 
eated plot is on aslight rise, just sufficient to be a 
trifle above the approach. In such a place the 
rural cottage always shows to advantage, and is 
easy of access ; the surroundings are completed 
with less expense, and the after-gratification is 
much greater. But there are many cases where 
choice is not to be had, and in such we must make 
the best we can with what we have to do. 

After the erection of the dwelling, the levelling 
of the garden should be proceeded with. There 
may be an undulating surface, a part of which 
from its appropriateness it may be desirable to 
preserve, when only a softening down of the rug- 
gedness will be required ; but generally a level, 
or gentle slope, inclining on all sides from the 
house, is best, which not oaly gives the building a 
more commanding appearance, but insures also 
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dryness around the base. If it happen that a 
large knoll should be required to be lowered, and 
the good soil is shallow, the top ought to be 
thrown aside, and the under stratum removed, 
when the former surface can be thrown back 
again, thus leaving it in the same state as regards 
growing crops. 


In all cases there is more or less of drainage 
required. If a gravelly or sandy bottom, the 
under base will drain off all superfluous moisture, 
when nothing further will be required than to 
convey away slops and other liquid refuse from 
the wash-tub, or washing of dishes. Such a drain 
oughtto be of circular drain-tile, or bricks closely 
jointed, laid with cement, and safficiently large, 
so as not tochoke up, and may be conveyed under 
ground, sunk deep enough to be out of the reach 
of the spade, say eighteen inches below the sur- 
face ; and in a convenient place, there ought to 
be sunk a large tub or tank to receive the con- 
tents which the drain is intended to convey ; for 
this is all useful in the en, as it contains a 
considerable quantity of alkaline and other fer- 





| so in the immediate neighborhood of a dwelling ; 


and on this account we dwell somewhat exactly 
and lengthily upon it. 

Wails or paths are the next consid«ration. A 
level, solid and dry path is always comfortable 
to tread upon, and pleasing to the eye. To make 
a good walk that will not be soft and disagreeable 
in winter or very wet weather, the required width 
should be excavated to the depth of not less than 
twelve inches, and filled to near the top with any 
kind of rough stones, over which may be placed 
a light covering of fine binding gravel or other 
material of like character, as may be convenient 
or easily obtained. There are not many places 
where suitable quality cannot be found, but if it 
should co happen, a cubstitute is to be found in 
flags; or beards laid and nailed together upon 
cross-sleepers ; but in this case, as some extra ex- 
pense will be incurred, only the — ap- 
proach, or at most those parts contiguous to the 
dwelling, may be so constructed. The upper 
surface of a walk, if of vel, ought to be a 
trifle elevated in the middle, which insures the 


| water draining off well ; and if there be consider- 


tilizing properties, and may be used to great | 
advantage at any time of the year, by being 


ured over the soil or between the rows of grow- 
ing — where it will soak down below, serve 
a useful purpose, save expense, and prevent the 
atmosphere from becoming impregnated with 
noxious smells, of which we have many existing 
examples around otherwise healthy localities, and 


empty the r man’s pocket in the payment of 
doctors’ bills. This drain will be most convenient 
if there are two branches into it, one as a pipe 
leading from the sink inside of the house, and 
another near to the back door, upon the top of 
which there ought to be an iron grating, and both 
apertures should have a close-fitting cap, which 
will prevent the possibility of the least quantity 
of foul smell. If the situation be low, or the 
water does not percolate freely through the soil, 


able steepness, the whole base ought to be raised 
a little above the ground-level, which will prevent 
heavy rains from washing the material away and 
making gulleys. Nothing in a garden is so obnox- 
ious to the eye of good taste, as a walk sunk deep 


| below the ground-level, appearing more like a 


ditch to convey water, than a path for convenience 


| or promenade, and more particularly so if there 
which only serve to promote sickness, and to | 


be grass edgings. We often see such, it is true, 
but only to be annoyed by the ugliness of the 
example, where the brown and eartby sides have 


| to be cut and pared with the spade from time to 


and pass off, a few other under-ground drains | 


will be of essential service, and in this case may 
be made of flat stones placed obliquely against 
each other, joining at the top; or horse-shoe 
tiles, or bricks. If stones are at hand, they will 
be the cheapest, but the tiles are no great ex- 
pense, and are now to be readily obtained at tri- 
fling cost, as they are ——_ extensively manufac- 
tured for these purposes. Whatever the material, 
let it be laid down low enough. This work when 
attempted is often very aw done, the 
drains being laid too near the top, which only 
collects the surface-water, leaving the lower base 
in as bad or worse a state than it was previously. 
Most plants push their roots down deeper than 
many persons imagine, and if the water remains 
stagnant underneath, or the ground is not porous, 
the air and heat cannot penetrate, the chemical 
action of the various elements of food does not 
combine, when a starved and stunted vegetation 
is the consequence. 
that we should adopt: After examining the slope 
of the ground to be drained, and the probable 
outlet in the lowest part, dig a trench two feet 
six inches deep along the incl'ncd surface, make 


time, and are high enough tomake companionship 
= the skirt of the dress of every lady who goes 
along. 

The country cottage ought to have attached 
not less than one-fourth of an acre; and as this 
is now becoming a general average, the accom- 
panying plan is designed for this size, co as to 
give as much comfort, pleasure, profit and variety 
as possible. To attempt too much variety in a 
small space often produces confusion, and an- 
swers no purpose ; but wé hope that in this case 
it is prevented by systematic arrangement ; and 
rest assured that such a design, if judiciously 
carried out, will give gratification, be a great 
improvement upon what is generally seen, and 
at no more expense than is often nseuved in 
producing nothing but a jumble of incongruities, 
without any meaning or after-satisfaction. 

We may here state that after the general level 
is obtained and the walks made, the whole area 
ought to be thoroughly trenched over the depth 
of two spits, if the soil is good so far; but if not 
£0, go down to the eubroil, which loosen up and 


| leave below as the work proceeds ; and if the part 


where grass is intended to be laid be sterile, mix 


| in at the same time, evenly distributed, a quan- 


The following is the method | 


tity of well-rotted manure, and before the laying 
down or seeding is commenced, tread the surface 
solid and fill in all inequalities, that there may 


| be no sinking of the turf afterwards. 


the bottom level, and fix the stones as above de- | 


scribed, or the tiles or bricks placed close together 
at the bottom. If bricks are to be used, let the 
sides be one deep, laid edgewise, and cover with a 
course on the flat. In the operation, the upper 
bas or gvod soil can be thrown on one side, and 
thc lower stratum on the other. After completion, 


In a future article we propose to give the most 
suitable kinds of flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c., 
and the best methods of cultivation and arrange- 
ment. 





PHXENOLOGY AND Pursto.oey in Michigan. Mr. 


| Samver Bicxxey, Jr., and B, P. Foster have been enter- 


cover in the drain, using the whole of the better | 


material 2 and ym | so much of the 
other as will be sufficient to level. If the plot 
be small, or only a part be wet, one drain will be 
enough ; but if the contrary, other branches will 
be required, which ought to connect with the 
main as the slope a A always remembering 
that an inclined plane be acted upon, so that the 
collected water may pass off freely towards the 
outlet. Each of these auxiliaries may be from 
twelve to fifteen feet apart. Efficient drainage 
we hold to be one of the most important of 
improvement to all land, and more particularly 





taining our citizens on the above interesting subjects. Neither 
of these gentlemen profess to be orators, nor do they 
to desire to make a display, but aim to*im valuable 
information on su of vital importance. ir. Foster is 
supplied with a set of valuable pb: plates by 
which be can represent the human system in its minutest 
oa The busts of different noted characters, exhibited by 

r. Bickley, are richly worth oe and must have been 
procured at a considerable cost. Mr. B. has made several 
P examinations in town, and given delineations of 
character which are pronounced strikingly accurate. We 
would much rather see entertainments of this character 
patronized than the worthless Be ew and kindred 

rformances of drunken and im: characters who peram- 

the country.—Saginaw Enterprise. 
[Youre Mzx who choose to qualify themselves for the practice of 


Phrenology will be sustained and liberally patronized in all parts of our 
country. The demand is great, the laborers few.) 








Witerary Rotices. 


Tis, THAT aND THE OTHER. By Exren Louie 
Cuaxpier. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by ma‘l, $1 25.] 

If we are not greatly mistaken, this is destined to prove 
one of the most popular books of the teagon, and it will owe 
its populmity to no adventitious circumstances, but to its 
inherent end characteristic merits. “Ellen Louise” writes 
herself in her tketches. Thought and feeling gush out fresh- 
ly and freely upon her pages; and, appealing to whatever is 
purest, holiest, and most in harmony with Nature in the 
souls of her readers, they find a ready rerpcnte. The volume 
comprises tales, sketches, poetry, etc., and is illustrated with 
engravings from original designs by Rouse. Miss Chandler's 
style is lively, facile, graceful and elegant; and shows a fa- 
miliarity with good models, without any thing like imitation 
of them. Some of the sketches show fine constructive 
talent, and in all we eee eviderce cf much tite, earrest, 


genial and poetic feeling, __ 


Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Port Folio—Second 
Series. Auburn and Buffalo: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 
1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Fanny's admirers, who are numbered by hundreds of 
thousands both in this country and in Europe, will greet 
with enthusiasm a new volume from her pen. Here we 
have it. More Fern Leaves, fresh and fragrant and full of 
the life-juices of nature. We have found time to read but a 
few of the sketches comprised in this volume, but those 
who have read them all, and know what is what, pronounce 
the Second Series superior to the First. 





Dewisser’s INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES. By 
R. L. Deuisser, author of the “ Bookeeller's Discount 
Ready Reckoner.” New York: Geo. A. Hicks, 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $4. 

An invaluable work for accountants and business men 
generally. The Zrening Post (gcod authority) says of it: 
“In respect to the simplicity, accuracy and rapidity of 
method, this work is believed to surpass all others that have 
heretofore appeared. Such, at least, is the testimony of a 
number of the most important business houses in the city, 
among which are Howland & Aspinwall, A. T. Stewart & 
Co., Adams & Co., and Charles H. Marshall & Co. By the 
use of these tables, the interest of any sum, from one dollar 
to thirty-six hundred dollars, for any period from one day 
to a year, can be found at a glance on the same page. But 
the characteristic merit of Mr. Delisser’s method is the fa- 
cility which it gives to the averaging of accounts. In this 
usually troublesome operation the adoption of these tables 
requires no calculation of time, but merely that the interest 
of each item of t should be d, which can be 
done by inspection. 


SunsHixE on Darty Patas; or, The Revelation 
of Beauty and Wonder in Common Things; from House- 
hold Words, by Cuantzs Dioxens; with Eight Original 
Engravings. Philadelphia: Peck & Bliss, Publishers. 
Price, $1 25. It may be ordered from our office, 231 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, or £08 Broadway, New York. 

This handsome volume, of over 450 pages, has been sent us 
by the publishers, and we predict for it a cordial welcome 
by the public, ‘he name of the author will give it currency, 
especially since the publishers send it forth in so pretty s 
dress. “Common Things” contains important and wonder- 
ful facts over which mankind ignorantly stumble for life, 
while they eagerly seek, far oi, obscure truth of minor im- 
portance. A glance at the contents of this book will awaken 
in every inquisitive mind a desire to read the work, and we 
are sure a deep interest will result from its perusal. (See 
Advertisement.) 


etal 





Tax Country Geytiteman.—A year and a half 
ago, the publisher of the Albany Cultivator commenced an 


under this genial title, which bas 

t the approbation of an intelligent community. 
Though conservative, and slow to adopt and promulgate 
“new-fangled notions,” the Country Gentleman is doing § 
good work for the first and leading interest of our nation—of 
any nation—the agricultural; and we rejoice in its success 
and 


agricultural newspaper, 





ment. 
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A New Atias.—We have been favored with a 
copy of the first number, and a sight of the proof-sheets of 
succeeding ones, of Colton's American Atlas, and the Atlas 
of the World, illustrating physical and political geography, 
and do not hesitate to pronounce it the finest thing of the 
kind ever issued. 

The “Amerroan AtLas” contains separate maps of every 
State and Country of North and South America and the 
West Indies—in all about 90 maps and plans, on about 55 
sheets. 

The “ArLas or THE Wortn” includes, besides the series 
of maps contained in the “American Atlas,” about an equal 
number representing the States a>d Countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica—in all, abvut 180 maps and plans 
on about 110 sheets, each sheet being about 19 16 inches. 

Each Atlas is illustrated with letter-press descriptions of 
the countries delineated, exhibiting a full account of their 
geography, resources, commerce, and general interests, and 
the statistics relative to the several subjects treated upon. 

A committee appointed by the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society to examine and report upon it, speak 
of it in the highest terms, and conclude an elaborate report 
by saying: 

“We cannot, in conclusion, do less than say that, on the 
whole, this is by much the best atlas our country has yet 
produced, and does credit to the zeal, public spirit, and in- 
telligence of our fellow-member, by whom it has at so much 
cost been prepared. We trust his countrymen will so ap- 
preciate his work that he will be remunerated for his labors.” 

The work is to be issued in 27 semi-monthly numbers, at 
one dollar each. It can be had only from canvassing agents 
or from the Publishers, J. H. Couron & Co., 172 Willia:a 
street, New York. 

We are always pleased to aid in the circulation of any 
work we think conducive to the interests of the public, and 
shall be happy to hand to the publishers the subscription of 
any of our friends who may wish for these magnificent 
atlases. 

Tse BotaxtcaL Text Boox, an Introduction to 
Scientific Botany, both Structural and Systematic. For 
Colleges, Schools and Private Stadents, Fourth edition. 
Illustrated with twelve hundred engravings on wood. 
By Asa Gray, M.D., Fisher Professor of Natural History 
in Harvard University. New York: G.P. Putnam. 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $2 25.] 

This is undoubtedly the best text-book of Botany ever 
published. ‘Ihe plan of the work ts excellent, and its execu- 
tion, even to the minutest details, not less so. It is thorough, 
accurate, Pp sive, and perspi ; and uniting as it 
does both Physiological or Structura! and Systematic Bota- 
ny, forms a complete manual of the science. The physiolo- 
gical part of the work is particularly full and valuable, being 
enriched by all the new discoveries in this department of 
scientific investigation, and adapted to the progress of the 
age. It has reached its fourth edition, and its merits are 
everywhere acknowledged. The illustrations and the gene- 
ral mechanical execution of the work are in the highest style 
of excellence. . 





Putxam’s Monraty for J uly opens with a long, 
elaborate, and excellently well-written review of “Types of 
Mankind,” in which the writer takes the ground that “the 
nations are of one blood, not genealogically, but spiritually, 
in their capacities of thought and affection, which the blood 
only typifies, and which are the very essence and most real 
grounds for their manhood.” “ Herr Regenbogen’s Concert,” 
“Sea from Shore,” and “Hard-Up,” are capital articles. “A 
Biography, Part IL,” will please the studious and appreci- 
ating few who found so much food for thought in Part L 
“Hymn to the Air” is magnificent poem. “Picomegan” 
and “Across the Strand” are charming, each in its own way. 
This is one of the best numbers of this best of the monthlies. 


Fruits anp Farmacea.—We are happy to in- 
form our readers that this work is now ready for delivery. 
A brief extract from its extensive table of contents may be 
found on our advertising page. 

We think this is by far the most conclusive argument that 
has yet been produced in favor of a purely vegetable diet. 
Its Teasons are strictly logical, and founded not only on 
theory, but on the observations and practice of ages. The 
addition of many illustrative wood-cuts, and the notes by 
Dr. Trall, give increased value to the work. 








Tae Woot-Grower axp Stock Reaister. Pub- 
lished by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

We have not the statistics at hand showing the millions 
of money invested in horses, hogs, sheep, and cattle, in these 
United States. But the amount of property thus held is 
truly immense, and it is every year increasing. The object 
of this publication is to “post up” farmers and others in 
regard to the best breeds, treatment, improvement, etc., 
ete. It costs no more to keep a good horse, a good cow, a 
good sheep, than a poor one, while the profits derived are 
greatly in favor of the “best.” We improve our peaches, 
pears, and apples, why not our animals and——ourselves ? 
Bat we stray. The Wool-Grower is advertised in our columns, 
and “ speaks for itself.” 

Pxsotocrapuic Views or Eayptr—Past anp Pre- 
sent. By Josera P. Taompson. Boston: Jewett & Co, 
12mo, cloth, 358 pp., 20 illustrations. [Price, prepaid, 
$1 25.) 

The author of this work is extensively known as the pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle. He has the pleasing 
faculty of describing things as they are, and not as they have 
seemed to other travellers. The style of the work is lively 
and attractive, and the embellishments add much to its in- 
terest. Asa faithful delineation of the present appearance 
of Egypt, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, it 
has probably no superior. It is put up in Jewett's usual 
neat style, and is worthy of attention. 


Tue Coursz or Time. By Ropert Poitox, A. M. 
With Critical Observations of various authors on the Genius 
and Writings of the Poet; Biographical Sketch, and Notes» 
critical and illustrative. By James R. Borp. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. [Prepaid, $1 25.] 
It is useless to say any thing in praise of The Course of 

Time. Everybody acknowledges its merits. Of the ad- 

ditional matter, the notes, &c., it seems to us to be a neces- 

sary accompaniment to the clear reading of the text. This 
edition pleases us better than any we have ever before seen, 
for the reason that it bi the 'y qualities to 
make a good book; that is, fine paper, large, clear type, and 
substantial binding. It contains a portrait of the author 
and a view of Moorhouse, his residence during boyhood, 





. both finely engraved on steel. 


Ovtiimgs or History: Illustrated by numerous 
geographical and historical notes and maps, embracing 
both ancient and modern history. By Marovs WILison. 
New York: Ivison & Phinney. 

The work before us seems well adapted to the use of those 
who are unable to peruse the more extended volumes on 
this subject. Brevity is of course necessary to bring into a 
volume of medium size, any thing like a history of the 
world. The portion devoted to the western hemisphere is 
designedly small, as the author has a separate work on 
American history. We think this volume well arranged 
and admirably adapted for the use of schools. 


Peruvian Antiquities. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Spanish by Franos L. Hawxs,D.D.,LL.D. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 12mo, 300 pp., muslin. [Pre- 
paid, $1 25.) 

The name of the translator of this work is a sufficient 
guaranty of its merits. We have not yet had time to give 
it so thorough a reading as we intend, bat from a hasty 
glance at its pages have found enough of instruction and 
interest to give it our approbation. 

Being written by a native, and published with the approval 
of the Peruvian Government, we can place reliance on its 
statements, and look upon it as materially differing from the 
many works on antiquity that have been published to gratify 
the ambition of the writer, and which contain nothing but 
uncertain tradition and creations of an overwrought ima- 
gination. The book will well repay perusal. 


Drawimce-Carps.—Ivison & Phinney have sent 
us two parts—each containing 24 lessons—of drawing-cards 
for schools and families, with instructions. This is a branch 
of education of practical benefit to every one, but which is 
too much neglected. We reeommend this series to the at- 
tention of teachers and parents. We are unable to give the 

Tice. 
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Fora Lixpsey; or, Passages in an Eventful 
Life. By Mrs. Mooprm, author of“ Mark Hurdlestone,” d&c. 
New York: De Witt & Davenport. 1854 [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 00.) 

The name of Mrs. Moodie will be a sufficient reeommend- 
ation for this work with every one who has read “ Roughing 
it in the Bush,” or cither of the author's other admirable 
works. This book will not disappoint her most ardent ad- 
mirers. It is a most graphic, lively, and charming story, 
with no sickly sentimentalism. and no straining after unna- 
tural effects. It is got up in admirable style by its enter- 
prising publishers. 

Tue Masrer’s Hovss ; a Tale of Southern Life. 
By Logax. New York: T. L. McElrath. 1854. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.) 

The author of this work, whoever he may be, does not 
write with the spirit and design of a partisan. He is evi- 
dently familiar with Southern life, and aims conscientiously 
to make his pictures true to nature, willing that they should 
have their legitimate effect upon the beholder, whether fa- 
vorable to one party or another. The book is made up of a 
series of pleasant and graphic sketches, with a thread of story 
running through them all, and is as well worthy to be read 
as any thing we have seen on Southern life and character. 


— 


New Receipts ror Cooxinc. By Miss Lest. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Pererson. 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 00.] 

This is a new and carefully prepared manual of cookery, 
comprising all the new and popularly approved methods for 
preparing all kinds of food, with lists of articles in season and 
suited to go together, for breakfasts, dinners, and suppers: 
many new receipts, and much valuable information on all 
subjects whatever connected with general housewifery. 


Chit-Chat. 


Ovr Great Laxes.—The latest measurements 
of our fresh-water seas are as follows : 

Lake Superior is 335 miles long; its greatest breadth is 
169 miles; mean depth 993 feet; elevation 527 feet; area 
82,000 square miles. 

Lake Michigan is 860 miles long; Its breadth 108 miles ; 
depth 990 feet; elevation 587 feet; area 28,000 square miles, 

Lake Huron is 200 miles long; breadth 160 miles; mean 
depth 990; elevation 574 feet; area 20,000 square miles, 

Lake Erie is 250 miles long; its greatest breadth is 80 
miles; its mean depth is 84 feet; elevation 555 feet; area 
6,000 square miles. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long; breadth 65 miles; its mean 
depth is 500 feat; elevation 262 feet; area 6,000 square miles 

Total length of these five lakes is 1,586 miles, covering an 
area, altogether, of upwards of 90,000 square miles, 

{When the resources of these great lakes shall be fully 
developed, they will present an interesting spectacle to the 
world. With water of unsurpassed excellence and purity ; 
surrounded with lands rich in all the vegetable productions ; 
ahealthful climate, capable of producing fruits in the highest 
degree of perfection; with lead, copper, and other valuable 
minerals, what can prevent this most attractive portion of 
our continent from becoming peopled with an educated, 
prosperous, and improved race ? 








Savery’s TEMPERANCE Boum. —Weare glad to 
be able to point our numerous Temperance 
the city, Ph poe as citizens, to the admirable pore Menem 
of Mr. Savery, in Beekman street, near Nassau. It is fitted 
up in the best manner. Order, neatness, and cleanliness are 
apparent in all the table arrangements: the bill of fare 
embraceg every thing desirable, and the charges are very 
moderate.—New York Organ. 

This new hotel is conducted on the “European plan.” 
Meals are furnished at all hours, when desired. It has al- 
ready become the resort of many of our most respectable 
citizens. 


— 


Ar Fort Smith, Arkansas, they have an idiot 
boy, twenty-one years old, who instantly answers 
the most difficult questions in figures. 
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To Country Prorre.—We have received from 
the Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, a circular addressed to “Farmers and Mechanics in 
the Country,” from which we make the following extracts : 


We call u every man in the country who has the op- 
who would do a Christian charity, to 


ring ; 
to society from a 
The girls could be used for the common kinds of house- 
work. They are the children of its coarse and very 
poor, with many bad habits, but kindness has a wonderful 
effect on th» young girl; and of this, the vagrant child in 
our city gets little. A charity at this time of life 
Soe reform or good influence can do after- 
¥ 


It ts ho that farmers will be found who will take 
smal! num of boys on trial, receiving a fair compensa- 
tion for their board, and then distribute them to those in 
want of such, throngh the neighborhood or country. Good 
references of character are in all cases demanded. 

All communications on this subject will be addressed to 
the offlee of the “ Cuitpren’s Aw Society,” Clinton Build- 
ings, Astor Plvce. 

Caances L. Brace, Secretary. 


We heartily commend this philanthropic and Christian 


enterprise to the country readers of our Jovrnat. Let us 
see what can be done to save the poor children in whose 
behalf this appesl is made. Those whe have already grown 
up in the ways of crime and shame may be beyond our 
reach; for the young at least there is hope. Who would 
not stretch out a hand to save them ? 


Poetry Pey.—An editor out West having been 
to New York and purchased a poetry pen, gives us the fol- 
lowing as his first efforts at prose: 

Maxrxe tae Best or It.—A Yankee, out walking, in 
Virginia, at Wheeling, while to himself a-talking, experi- 
enced a feeling, strange painful and alarming! From his 
caput to his knees, as he suddenly discovered, he was 
covered with bees! They rested on his eyelids and perched 
upon his nose; they colonized his peaked face and swarmed 
upon his clothes. They explored his swelling nostrils, dived 
into his ears, they crawled up his trowsers, and filled his eyes 
with tears. Did he yell like a hyena? did be holler like a 
loon? Was he scar't, and did he cut an’ run? or did the 
critter swoon? Ne'era one! He wasn't scart a mite; he 
never swoons nor hollers; but hived them in a nail-keg 
tight, and sold ‘em for two dollars! 


We presume there are a “few more of the same sort,” at 
only so much apiece. 


A New Art Unton.—An effort is making to 
form among the artists a jolnt-stock company, with a capital 
of $200,000, for the purpose of having a free exhibition of 
paintings, which shall supply the vacuum left by the demise 
of the American Art Union. We are not sanguine of the 
success of the project. 


Arounpv tre Wortp tn Srx Weexs.—We learn 
from the Cincinnati Gazette, that the ngers who left 
New York by the Hudson River road on Saturday 
night, arrived at Chicago in less than thirty-six hours from 
that city, and that some of them who started for Chi- 
cago on the Rock Island Road, expected to reach the Mis- 
sissippi in less than forty-eight hours from the time of their 

re from the great commercial emporium. Continu- 
ing om at this rate, the cars would require but six weeks 
to traverse the circumference of the world!— Young 
America, 


[Who believes the world is progressing? These hot- 
headed—sometimes called “ enter prising”—individuals are 
doing all in thelr power to unsettle the “good old ways,” 
and confusing the world with their new notions. “Around 
the world in six weeks!"—from New York to the Mississippi 
in “forty-eight hours!” Well, let them “go ahead” to 
thetr destiny. Old-fashioned folks will stick to the “slow 
and sure,” and go by the canal, stage-coach, or on foot. Sup- 
posing it takes a year's time, and costs a hundred per cent. 
more, is it anybody's business? Let us return to the “good 
old days of Adam and of Eve.” It will never do to live too 
fast, Ov Foor. wt 

Onscon.—The Legislature adjourned on the 9th Feb. A 
Dill was passed, ordering a vote to be taken in June on the 
question of the formation of a State government. If there 
be s majority for the State organization, the Governor will 
order an election in September for bers of a Conven- 


tion, and in February, 1955, the Convention will meet. 








Trems or Prooress.— We clip the following 
from the June number of the American Railway Guide: 

The effect of railroads on the increase of population at 
their terminal cities is well illustrated by comparing distant 
periods of their existence. The following are examples of 
the rapid growth of such ; and probably, were the inhabitants 
enumerated in other cities, similar results would obtain: 

Cities, 1850, 1853-4, | Cities. 
29,983 86" . 

18.ua¢ Y N. J. 11.338 
16 977 11,578 

3,<91 ‘avanonh Ga. 16.60 
Mwid Moetgomery, Ala, 4,951 6.695 
71,806 «© 94. 819 | Covington, Ky 91S 19,154 
—thus, in the aggregate these cities contained, in 1850, 
229,124 inhabitants, and in 1953-4, 842,224, being an increase 
of 113,124, or nearly 50 per cent. in the period intermediate. 
Where will it end? 

All the railroads pointing toward New York carry 
over them many passengers who would profit much 
by a phrenological examination at Fowiers anp WELLS’ 
Establishment, 308 Broadway. Gworm szavtox, which 
being translated means “Know thy bumps,” is an old and utili- 
tarian proverb; and certainly no parties are more expert in 
imparting the knowledge, here indicated to be an absolute 
necessity, than the gentlemen above named. Having recently 
submitted our own cranial culmination to a series of mani- 
pulations, we claim to speak on the subject advisedly. 
For a certainty we became better acquainted with ourself 
through their instramentality, and most certainly are better 
satisfied with our physical and intellectual endowments than 
before our visit. Satisfaction is a great thing. 

(We must thank the editor for this complimentary notice, 
for we had not, nor have we now, the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. We are glad to know that our examina- 
tion increased rather than diminished the estimation in 
which he held himself. His Self-Esteem is probably not a 
predomina‘ing organ.) 

A New Emicrant Socrery.—A very much- 
needed and truly philanthropie Society was organized in 
this city last spring, under the name of “American and 
Foreign Emigrant Protective and Employment Society.” 
The present officers of this Society are: President, Peter 
Cooper; Vice-Presidents, Eleazer Parmly, Rev. Dr. Asa D. 
Smith; Treasurer, Thomas McElrath ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mortimer De Motte; Recording Secretary, Thomas 
Hogan; General Agent, J. P. Litchfield, M. D.; and a Board 
of Directors, among whom we observe the names of Horace 
Greeley, Rev. Dr. Cheever, Abraham Bell, Jasper E. Corn- 
ing, Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and other well-known citi- 
zens. The objects of the Society are: 

To notify the emigrant, previous to his embarkation, of the 
existence and aims of the Society, so as to prevent him from 
becoming the dupe of designing parties when he lands 
here. 

To direct emigrants to places of abode while in the city, 
where they may be secure from imposition and plunder. 

To farnish legal and pecuniary aid to such as need it, or 
have been made the victims of oppression and fraud 

To obtain information as to the different sections of the 
country suitable for sett! t, and the d ds for labor ; 
and to classify and arrange the different kinds of labor, and 
farnish the employer with the description of help that may 
be required. 

To prepare fall and accurate instructions as to the various 
inland routes, and modes of transit. 

To induce emigrants to proceed to the country, and to 
advise them of the- districts to which they can most advan- 
tageoasly direct their course; and 

To enable them to speed their departure to their respect- 
ive destinations by affording them information as to the 
most reliable routes and the cheapest rates. 

Subscriptions are solicited, and may be paid to any of the 
officers of the Society. 

James C. Percrvat, the Poet, has been ap- 
pointed State Geologist of Wisconsin, vice Prof. E. Daniels, 
removed. As Prof. D. was engaged in the work incumbent 
on him when the appointment was made, the change excites 
some remarks, though the fitness of Mr. P. is conceded. 


Chicago, M. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dayton, “* 


Toledo, “ 
Detron, Mich, 
8’. Louie, M . 





PHRENOLOGY AND Music. — Theodore Aschar- 
feld, an experienced Music Teacher, has made a great many 
observations with reference to the application of Phrenology 
to his profession, and thinks he has discovered the traits of 
character and combination of organs necessary to keep 
correct time and display taste in music, and accuracy in its 
execution. He finds that some persons, who have not large 
Tane, but in whom Locality is well developed, are able to 
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learn music without the assistance of notes, simply from 
seeing and hearing persons play, while Tune might be well 
developed, and yet, without Caleulation, they would be 
unable to learn music, unless they had somebody to play it 
fer them. Those of his pupils having large Weight keep 
the best time, whether playing alone or before an andience ; 
and those who have large Cautiousness in connection with 
Weight and Ideality never make a blunder, and have minds 
adapted to the best kinds of music. Where there is Tune 
well developed and Language only moderate, they will per- 
form well after others; but with Calculation, Language, 
Locality, Weight, Cautiousness, and Ideality combined, will 
display good taste of their own. A leader in a choir should 
always have large Cautiousness and a good development of 
Agreeableness, in order to succeed. 





LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
OUR NEW NEWSPAPER. 


Wirs the present number we issue a Prospectus 
for a New WEEex.ty NewsPaPer. 

It is not our purpose that this shall take the 
place of our-Monthly Journals. Those have be- 
come intimately connected with our special busi- 
ness, and too much beloved by our subscribers to 
be dispensed with. But in these days of railroads 
and telegraphs, monthly visits seem insufficiently 
frequent. Our noble ocean steamers cross the 
Atlantic and return between every issue. Be- 
sides, we have not sufficient space in these Jour- 
nals to convey information of the doings of the 
world. We therefore have concluded, in addition 
to our Monthlies, to make weekly visits to those 
who may desire it. 

In these more frequent calls we shall not con- 
fine ourselves so strictly to professional matters ; 
but will talk of the crops, the markets, schools, 
lectures, amusements, &c., and try to make our 
visits as agreeable as possible. 

“ The world moves ;’’ life is ever active, ever 
struggling—onward and upward. It shall be our 
endeavor to direct the steps of the traveller by 
the light of science. 

Our contributors, stationed at all the important 
places—at every point of the compass —will keep 
us “ posted up” upon all important subjects. 

New inventions in mechanics, improvements in 
agriculture, horticulture, architecture, commerce, 
and in all the industrial arts, will be served up 
promptly and in the most desirable manner. 

The various movements of societies, corpora- 
tions and individuals will be recorded, and every 
thing of interest having a good tendency will be 
laid before our readers. 

The initial number of Lire In.ustRatep will be 
published in October next. Subscription books 
have already been opened. Agents, Postmasters, 
and others who may be interested, are eolicited 
to cooperate with us and procure subscriptions. 
A more complete statement of the plan of this 
new enterprise may be found in our Prospectus 
in the advertising department. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tas ts Trurs, though opposed to the Partosorny or Aces —GaiL. 
Truly, | see, he that will but stand to the Tavra, it will carry him 
out.—Groxer Fox. 


WEARING THE BEARD. 


Ir may be safely argued as a general physio- 
logical principle, that whatever evinces a free 
and natural development of any part of the body 
is by necessity beautiful. Deprive the lion of his 
mane, the cock of its comb, the peacock of the 
emerald plumage of its tail, the ram and deer of 
their horns, and they not only become displeasing 
to the eye, but lose much of their power and 
vigor. And it is easy to apply this reasoning to 
the hairy ornaments of a man’s face. The caprice 
of fashion alone forces the Englishman to shave 
off those appendages which give to the male 
countenance that true masculine character, indi- 
cative of energy, bold daring, and decision. The 
presence or absence of the beard, as an addition 
to the face, isthe most marked and distinctive 
peculiarity betweeen the countenances of the two 
sexes. Who can hesitate to admire the noble 
countenance of the Osmanli Turk of Constanti- 
nople, with his un-Mongolian length of beard? 
Ask any of the fair sex whether they will not ap- 
prove and admire the noble countenance of Me- 
hemet Ali, Major Herbert Edwards, the hero of 
the Punjaub, Sir Charles Napier, and others, as 
set off by their beard? We may ask, with Bea- 
trice, “ What manner of man is he? Is his head 
worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard?’ I have 
noticed the whiskers and beards of many of our 





most eminent physicians and merchants encroach-" 


ing upon their former narrow boundaries, while 
it is well known that not a few of our divines 
have been long convinced of the folly of disobey- 
ing one of nature’s fixed laws ; but hitherto, their 
unwillingness to shock the prejudices of their 
congregations has prevented them from giving 
effect to their convictions. The beard is not 
merely for ornament, it is for use. Nature never 
does any thing in vain; she is economical, and 
wastes nothing. She would never erect a bul- 
wark were her domain unworthy of protection, 
or were there no enemy to invade it— Rowland 
on the Human Hair. 

(Remarxs.—If amputating the beard were 
merely a harmless, fashionable whim, we would 
not notice it. But as watchmen—self-appointed, 
perhaps — upon the walls of health of body and 
vigor of mind, it becomes us to sound public and 
general alarm respecting whatever impairs either, 
especially the latter. This we conceive shaving 
and frequent hair-cutting does; and for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First, Electricity is the grand motive instru- 
mentality of all forms of life and of mind. It 
abundant, the life-power is abundant. It dimin- 
ished, all those functions and powers—mental 
included—it carries forward are weakened. This 
fundamental truth here assumed, every principle 
of physiology and psychology either proves or 
confirms. On or by means of it mainly, water- 


treatment, galvanism, and electricity effect their 
cures, 





Secondly, Hair is one of the very best “ con- 
ductors” of electricity that exists. This all elec- 
trical experiments conclusively prove. The head 
requires more electricity than any other part, 
because the organ of mind. To collect this stim- 
ulant of mind from the atmosphere, and transmit 
it to the brain, the head is surrounded by hair, 
and face by beard. Amputating them prevents 
the coming in of as much air, or gathering up of 
as much electricity as by being left long and flow- 
ing. Long beard and hair, then, promote mental 
power and brilliancy. Heartily, then, we say, let 
them be worn. 

Does not even the Bible give a like evidence 
by ascribing the strength of its strongest giant to 
uncut hair and beard; and to their amputation, 
his becoming weak, “ like other men?’ 

Besides, what proof can be more conclusive than 
that a most intimate inter-relation exists between 
the beard and the manly element itself? The 
masculinity of every man corresponds with, 
measures, and attests the amount of this virility. 
To men, then, it becomes both a sign and pro- 
moter of masculine power and beauty. Its am- 
putation then must be attended with both injury 
and deformity. 

But we are persuaded that men shave and 
barber mainly to please women. Yet only sickly 
feminine taste—or rather want of taste—will re- 
quire it. 

Women, too, especially those whose hair can be 
trained to curl gracefully, will do well to wear 
their hair in flowing ringlets, rather than to tie it 
up closely, for they will thereby collect and fur- 
nish a larger amount of that electricity which 
alone can impart that glow of health called 
beauty, that warmth and fervor of feeling called 
soul, that buoyant, happy, hilarious ecstasy which 
forms a chief attraction of women, and that 
sprightliness and clearness of mind so desirable 
to every human being.] 





THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
ON THE GRAVEL WALL. 


“THERE are many hundreds of these buildings 
in the region of Rock river, this style being, at 
one time, quite a rage about there ; but so far as 
we know, none of them have been put up very 
lately, nor do we think that, with all the press- 
ure of Mr. Fowler’s book, it can long be kept in 
fashion anywhere. The truth is, that it is but a 
poor mode of getting a dwelling. Without the 
greatest care, and no small amount of skill in the 
construction, the building will be a poor con- 
cern; crumbling in pieces at the corners, crack- 
ing through the walls, shrinking about the tim- 
bers, and proving every way rickety and unsa- 
tisfactory. Besides, unless the wall is made 
double, with an air-chamber between, or is furred 
out for the lath and plaster, it is excessively cold 
and damp. To do either, involves an expense 
equal to that of constructing with brick in most 
places, and, we apprehend, something more.” 


Willing to give both sides a fair hearing, we 
copy the above, partly to give our readers the 
benefit of all criticisms and objections, and partly 
to make some comments. 

1. “With all the pressure of Mr. Fowler’s 
book.” As though I had adopted a hobby, on 
pressing which my life, or at least fortune 
depended. This mode of building I adopted and 








liked, and wrote out my own experiment in the 
light in which I viewed it, without one thought 
of its being one penny’s pecuniary benefit to my- 
self, but simply to promulgate important build- 
ing improvements; and am still as sanguine as 
ever—and others who have tried are as sanguine 
as myself. 

Cracking and crumbling, and peeling off at the 
corners, do not apply to my house; nor does 
dampness—not one iota of which has been ob- 
served, except along one inside wall connected 
with a leaky cistern. He says it is cold and 
damp unless furrowed. Yet, is it not just as easy 
to furrow and lath this as brick? Of course, this 
is then no worse unfurrowed than brick, and just 
as good when furrowed; with the saving of all 
the difference in cost between this and brick. 

He adds, “unless the wall is made double,’ 
&c.; mine is neither double nor damp, yet I 
suspect those honeycomb holes, all through my 
wall, caused by using flat slate stones instead of 
round ones, serve exactly the same purpose as a 
double wall, without the trouble of making an 
“air-chamber.” That is, I opine that the small 
flat stones I used made thousands of natural 
little air-chambers all through the wall in place 
of one large artificial one, and these much better 
than that, both to prevent dampness and change 
of temperature. I account for the difference in 
these respects between his and my houses, on 
the ground that his was made out of round stones 
of all sizes, so that they packed down tight toge- 
ther, having none of these innumerable air-cells 
which my flat slate stones left, so that his remarks 
would not apply to my house, though they might 
to one built out of round gravel stones. If this 
difference does exist—and it seems rational that it 
should—it teaches a new and most valuable les- 
son touching this style of building: namely, to 
use material which will not pack closely toge- 
ther. 

“But will it then be sufficiently solid?” Mine 
is, at least ; there it is—examine it. I will show 
you in it well-built wall, as solid as brick, and 
poor wall, yet it stands as good as the best. I 
will show you wall on top of all above the roof, 
a part of the balustrade, wholly unprotected, 
even unplastered, as firm as brick. If houses on 
Rock river are rickety, mine is not. I have 
faithfully described—rather enthusiastically, I 
admit, for its surprising success enkindled that 
enthusiasm—the whole experiment just as it pre- 
sented itself to my mind. What motive have I 
to mislead? Here isa great practical improve- 
ment: of course time and varied experiments 
will improve it as they do every thing else. Nor 
have I yet to append one material modification 
or drawback. I would only repeat these cautions 
—keep the walls straight and braced till it has 
set, or the floor-timbers are laid. I shall soon 
publish an appendix with additional suggestions, 
and especially testimonials from those who have 
tried it. 

As to the coldness of my house in winter, I 
cannot speak positively, for I have not been 
much at home in cold weather, but I do know 
that it is by far the coolest house in warm wea- 
ther, and warmest of fall evenings, I ever occu- 
pied ; that its changes of temperature from hot 
to cold, and the reverse, are very slow. There it 
stands. Inspect it. Let it speak for itself, 
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IMPORTANCE OF A PHRENO- 
LOGIOAL EXAMINATION. 


Once, mere curiosity prompted the idle or 
the doubter to “have his head examined ;” or, 
more vulgarly speaking, his “ bumps felt.”’ Once, 
“a long time ago,” school-teachers invited the 
Phrenologist to “ test the new science’ upon the 
heads of theirpupils, and point out, if he could, 
their peculiar traits. He was also invited to visit 
prisoners in their cells, and name the crimes 
committed, if he could, on phrenological prin- 
ciples. When travelling—when in church or pri- 
vate circles, he was invited to “ give an opinion” 
of this man, or that, even when not permitted to 


“lay on hands ;” and thus entertain and amuse | 
the listener. But, while thus occupied, the Phre- | 
nologist took occasion to inquire into the cor- 


rectness of his statements and observations ; 


profligates, bets were sometimes made upon the 
relative size or influence of this or that organ or 
faculty, and the opinion of the Phrenologist de- 
cided the bet. 

But what a change have a few short years 
wrought in the estimate in which Phrenology 
was then and is now held! Now, it is looked 
upon in a very different light. Now, it is con- 
sulted by all classes--rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant—as an oracle of wisdom ; and the in- 
struction, advice, and direction of a competent 
Phrenologist is as conclusive as that of an in- 
spired prophet. He is consulted in regard to the 
training, management, and government of un- 
governable children ; to the particular occupation 
and pursuit to which they are best adapted, and 
in which they would be most successful ; to the 
qualities most essential in a companion, to ren- 
der the matrimonial relations happy and perma- 


nent ; to enable persons to adapt themselves to | 


each other ; to restrain those organs now excess- 
ively developed, and to cultivate those now de- 


ficient. In short, to establish such a state of | 
equilibrium between all parts of the body and | 


brain, as to produce an harmonious, uniform, con- 
sistent, moral, physical and intellectual character. 
Now, young men go a thousand miles to obtain 
the opinion of a Phrenologist with regard to 
their competency for particular callings or pro- 


fessions, before entering upon a “ life-pursuit.” | 


And most religiously do they rely upon this 
“ compass’ to direct them safely over the tem- 
pestuous ocean, through the stormy billows, into 
a happy fature and a blissful haven. 


Mothers inquire how they may best improve 
and develop their daughters, to prepare them for 
the various conditions of life which they will be 
required to fill. Fathers seek the good of their 
sons. They would have them become honorable 
and useful members of society; to make the 
most of their natural gifts. Phrenology is sum- 
moned to guide the lad ; to strengthen the man ; 
to encourage the timid; restrain the reckless ; 
and to bring humanity into a happy harmony. 

Phrenology settles, beyond cavil or controversy, 
theological and other questions ; reconciles man 
to his fate or destiny, to life and to death; in- 
spires a happy reliance on the Author of his 

















being ; expands his mind, his soul, and prepares 
him for eternity. 

These truths are now beginning to be believed, 
appreciated, and lived. And Phrenology, the 
glorious science of mind, stands forth a new reve- 
lation to man, the science of sciences, the pole- 
star of Humanity. 

No wonder, then, that true believers make a 
pilgrimage of hundreds or thousands of miles, to 
receive the magic light which is to illuminate 
their path through this world, and into the world 
to come. Such, then, is the importance of a 
correct PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 





Ghents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 
Conoress.—Several petitions have been pre- 





| sented in the Senate from different quarters of the country, 
and, by experience or comparison, to confirm or | 


refute his opinions. In the lower walks, among | 


praying for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, gave notice of his intention to 
support the prayer of the petitioners. A bill to establish a 
line of steamers between the ports of San Francisco and 
Shanghai in China, has been passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 22 to 18. An appropriation of $10,000,000 for the ratifica- 
tion of the Mexican treaty, has passed both Houses. Con- 
gress has agreed to adjourn the first week in August. 


At Carlinville, Ill., recently, some 7,000 per- 
sons assembled to witness the execution of Andrew J. Nash, 
when intelligence was received that the Governor had granted 
him a pardon. The crowd, disappointed in the object of 
their visit, made an assault on the jail, and forced an en- 
trance. Great confusion followed, and the prisoner was 
found dead in his cell, having either hung himself through 
fear of the mob, or been hung by it in the midst of the con- 
fusion. 


InTERESTING WeppIne oF A Moute.—A young 
lady of rare accomplishments and great beauty, for several 
years past a pupil in the Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb in this city, was recently married to one 
of the Preceptors of the Institution, himself a very worthy 
man and a very accomplished teacher—Miss Mary Toles 
and Isaac Lewis Peet, son of the Principal of the Institution. 
The service was very solemnly performed by the Rev. Isaac 
Lewis, the grandfather of the groom, an octogenarian who 
has seen many generations rise up around him. The lady 
was attended by the following bridal party: Dudley Peet, 
Dr. Turner, Mr. Cooke, Miss Hubbell, Miss Meigs, Miss 
Hart. The marriage services were simple and without re- 
straint, but very impressive. 


Deatu or Kossvtu’s Sister.-Madame Meszlenyi, 
the sister of Louis Kossuth, died recently at her residence, in 
this city, mourned by a large circle of friends. The disease was 
eonsumption, which had been growing upon her constitution 
since 1851. It is related by her friends that upon the even- 
ing of the arrest of the female members of Kossuth’s family, 
during the Hungarian revolution of 1851, by Austrians, Ma- 
dame Meszlenyi was one of the party, and with the others 
was dragged through the streets of Pesth, when were sown 
the seeds of the disease which has carried her to the grave. 
She died in the 84th year of her age, and fully reconciled to 
death. The deceased leaves two interesting children, both 
girls—one about ten and the other twelve years of age. 
Madame Meszlenyi arrived in this country with her sisters, 
Madame Ruttkai and Madame Zulanski, at the close of the 
winter of 1851, and being dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support, at once entered into business: Mesdames 


| Meszlenyi and Ruttkai opened a store in this city for the 


sale of lace and embroidery, and the other sister took a 
boarding-house. It will be remembered that the mother of 
Kossuth, who was also arrested by the same authorities, 
died from the hardships of Austrian despotism, and even 
while the agonies of death were upon her, Kossuth was de- 
nied permission to see her, except upon conditions which 
his honesty forbade him to accept. The children of the 
deceased are left to the care of her sister, Madame Ruttkal, 
who bas a husband living in Austria, but who is forbidden 
extending to his wife any support. Relying wholly upon 





am - 





her own exertions, this lady has been able to support her 
own family, consisting of herself and three young children ; 
and now toher care are left the children of her deceased sister - 
We succeeded in obtaining a cast from the head of Madam 
Meszlenyi, which can be seen at our Cabinet. 


ReMARKABLE Deatus.—The most remarkable 
cases of coincidences and sudden deaths that we ever re- 
member to have heard of, are recorded as follows: J. L- 
Brown was recently nominated for the Legislature in Pacific 
Co., Washington Territory, but died very suddenly the day 
before the election. Mr. Scudder was then elected, and he 
died suddenly a few days after. A special election was then 
ordered, and H. Fiester was chosen to fill the vacancy. The 
late steamer brings news that Mr. Fiester proceeded to the 
seat of government, and on the next day fell dead in the 
House. 


Rice.—The culture of rice in Louisiana appears 
to be increasing. There are immense tracts of swamp land 
in that State well adapted to the growth of this crop. There 
fs land enough along the Lafourche to grow more than all 
the rice plantations of South Carolina, which can be easily 
watered from that branch of the Mississippi. Good rice land 
will produce from 60 to 112 bushels of paddy (rough rice) to 
the acre, and a bushel will yield on an average twenty-nine 
pounds of clean rice, worth one dollar, while the broken rice 
and meal will pay for hulling. This showsa profitable crop, 
but not above facts: We know rice planters on the Cape 
Fear river, North Carolina, that have averaged 112 bushels 
per acre, with pretty rough culture; and on the Cooper 
river, 8. C., 75 bushels is a common average. It will be 
discovered some day that when Congress gave away the 
“swamp lands,” it gave away the very best part of the pub- 
lic domain. 


Aw IxrernaL Macutne.—A box was sent on 
the 28th of June to the Marine Hospital in Cincinnati, and 
deposited in the room of the steward, J. H. Allison. About 
10 o'clock, the steward and his wife, being alone in the room, 
opened the box, when it exploded with terrific foree, man- 
gling the bodies of both in a horrible manner. Mrs. Allison 
had both her arms blown off and her skull fractured, while 
Mr. A. was dreadfally mangled. The furniture, windows, 
ceiling of the room, &c., were shattered to atoms. The indi- 
cations are, that the box contained a bomb-shell of about 
six inches in diameter. The Allisons are both dead. The 
box, judging from the fragments, was made from black wal- 
nut wood, and was about fifteen inches long, six wide and 
four deep, and contained a metallic case filled with powder, 
and perforated with small holes. Portions of it have been 
found and placed in safe-keeping, as it may lead to the detec- 
tion of the assassin. eens 


Ruope Istanp.—The Rhode Island Legislature 
adjourned after passing, among other things, an act prohibit- 
ing the use of any jail or prison for the purpose of confining 
fagitive slaves, and making it penal for any officer of that 
State to aid in the arrest or detention of auy fugitive slave. 


MrNNEsoTA FILLING uP.—The rush of immigrants 
to this territory is unprecedented in Western history. Since 
the opening of navigation the present season, the arrivals to 
this Territory have averaged more than a hundred a day, 
probably about a thousand a week. Seven-eighths of these 
come to made Minnesota their homme. These are, almost uni- 
versally, men of some means, moral and industrious. They 
take up our new land, and in a week or two from entering 
our borders are permanently settled as citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA ILLUSTRATED.—A recent act of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania having directed each county in 
the State to appoint a superintendent of schools and fix his 
salary, nearly or quite all the counties have complied with 
its requisitions. One county (Lancaster) pays her superin- 
tendent $1400; five counties (Alleghany, Bucks, Chester, 
Schuylkjll, and Washington) pay $1000 each; the residue all 
the way down from $760 (Lebanon) to one hundred doliars, 
which is the sum paid by Fulton and Pike respectively— 
about half the wages in those counties of a day-laborer who 
boards himself, but is not required to keep a horse and pay 
travelling charges out of his stipend. 


Tue name of Dearman (a small village on the 
banks of the Hudson river) has been changed to “ Jrving- 
ton,” in honor of the beloved and gifted author of the 
“Sketch Book,” who resides in the neighborhood. 
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ResvRREcTION.—The Detroit Tribune says that 
a lady died in that place on the 6th instant, and the body 
was prepared for interment. The arrangements for the 
funeral were completed, and as the undertaker was placing 
the body in the coffin, she revived, and the next morning 
showed evident symptoms of convalescence. 


LIGHTHOUSE ON Mrnor’s LEpGE.—A minute sur- 
vey of this dang ledge has tly been made for the 
United States Lighthouse Board. The base of the outer 
Minot will permit the construction of a stone lighthouse of 
sufficient dimensions to resist the force of the most powerful 
waves, and it is expected immediate measures will be taken 
for its erection.—New-Bedford Standard. 


Orecon.—Late advices from Yakima, the point 
east of the Cascade Mountains at which it was some time 
ago stated gold had been discovered, represent the yield of 
gold as increasing. The annual rise of the Columbia river, 
caused by the melting of the snows on the mountains, com- 
menced earlier this year than usual. The rivers are now 
within a few feet of the usual stage of the high water in 
June. The crops throughout the country are said to look 
unusually well, particularly the spring grains. The weather 
continues fine. Crops are thriving—farmers are busy—and 
arich harvest will crown their labors. The crops put in 
this year are much larger throughout the Territory than any 
previous one since its settlement by the white men. The 
two parties are actively preparing for the election of mem 
bers of the Legislature and county officers, which takes 
place early in June. Party conventions have, in a number 
of the counties, nominated full tickets. The question of 
changing the Territorial to a State Government is still the 
leading topic of discussion. The indications are against a 
change at present. 





Emigration TO Kansas.—The details of this 
great enterprise begin to come before the public eye. The 
trustees, Messrs, A. A. Lawrence, Moses H. Grinnell and E. 
Thayer, have advertised for proposals for carrying their 
emigrants West—at least 20,000, and at most 50,000, to be 
provided for by the transportation companies who make 


journey to Kansas is a very short one. The mail passes 
from New York to St. Louis in about 50 hours, and the line 
of Kansas is northward from the Mississippi river, only 280 
miles by the Missouri, up which steamboats go with emi- 
grants. We presume that it may be found convenient for 
emigrants to rendezvous at Alton, nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Missouri. The interest taken in this enter- 
prise all through the Northern, Middle and Western States 
is a most satisfactory evidence of the eagerness with which 
men have been looking for something which they could do 
to gratify their attachment to free institutions. Every form 
of emigration-party is now clustering, from the widow at 
Lowell—the first woman who signified her intent to go, be- 
cause she had a son two years old, whom she meant to bring 
up as a Kansas farmer—round to the party of fifty families 
from one village in Pennsylvania, who take with them their 
printing-press, their tools and their money, to establish at 
once in a new home a town even more thriving than they 
leave behind. 


Tae Scavyier Fravps.—One of the most stu- 
pendous frauds that has ever been perpetrated in any mer- 
cantile community has been detected in the operations of 
Mr. Robert Schuyler, late President of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad. Mr. Schuyler was the chief origin- 
ator of the great Illinois Central scheme, and was President 
of the road up to the present year. He is a gentleman of 
large experience in railway building, and he held no less 
than three Presidencies and several Treasurerships, previous 
to the fatal Norwalk accident on the New Haven Road, 
which led to an act of the Connecticut Legislature, restrict- 
ing the head of that road from holding any other railroad 
Presidency. The fraud consisted in the issue of unanthor- 
ized and illegal stock of the New York and New Haven 
Road, to the amount of some 20,000 shares, or $2,000,000. 
The discovery of this swindling operation caused a universal 
Panic in the stock-market and in finaneial circles generally. 
The confidence, which is the life of business, that was thus 
Tudely shaken, has scarcely yet been restored. 





these offers. It may not be generally understood that the 
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FOREIGN. 


Tue last advices from the seat of war in the 
East presented no features of marked interest. A civil con- 
test, of a violent and sanguinary character, has broken out 
in the Spanish Peninsula. According to recent accounts, 
Madrid was covered with barricades. A body of insurgents, 
amounting to four thousand, had taken possession of the 
Campo del Moro, at the distance of a musket-shot from the 
Palace. The Commander of the Artillery, General Campu- 
zano, refused to fire upon the invaders, and they were left 
in undisturbed possession of their position. Other portions 
of the military had declined aeting in support of the Queen's 
authority. It was reported that a summons had been issued 
to the Queen by Gen. Donnell, desiring her to resign the 
crown. Of the many officers of great name in Madrid and 
the vicinity, not one has come forward to maintain the 
throne of Isabella, which is now threatened with such im- 
minent destruction. The subject of the Queen’s abdication 
was under discussion, and the formation of a regency under 
Narvaez. . 





General Rotices. 





PHRENOLOGY IN New Enotanv.—Reforms help 
each other. They are like the cross-timbers of a bridge, and 
combine to hold up humanity from a dread gulf of sin and 
suffering. When a man becomes right on one subject, he 
can more easily be brought right on other subjects, for all 
truth is expansive and progressive. You instinctively go to 
a Free Democrat for aid in the Temperance cause, or the 
Ten-Hour movement, and rarely fail to receive such aid. I 
desire to bring to the notice of the Free Democrats of Ver- 
mont a reform which should be the basis of all other re- 
forms—the renovation and elevation of human minds and 
bodies. Phrenology and Physiology are the instruments of 
this primal work—two sciences that bless the world more 
and more as a knowledge of them spreads wider and wider. 
The, eminence of the Messrs. Fowxxrs, as Phrenological 
lecturers, examiners, and authors, is well known in all parts 
of our land. But it may not be as well known to New Eng- 
landers that experienced and favorite assistants of theirs, Mr. 
D. P. Butler and ©. J. Hambleton, have for some two years 
past occupied rooms at Yo. 142 Washington street, Boston, 
conducting there all branches of the business—such as giv- 
ing professional examinations and written descriptions of 
character, teaching classes and fitting lecturers in these noble 
fields of usefulness, selling the valuable works issued by 
Fowiers anp WEt1s and other enlightened publishers, 
furnishing articles and receiving subscribers for the WaTER- 
Cure and Prrenorocicat Journats, &c. Gentlemen and 
ladies visiting Boston will be treated courteously and served 
faithfully ; and a look through the curious Cabinet of skulls, 
busts and engravings, will be cheerfully granted without 
charge, even should no advice or books be wished.—WIL. 
Wrrrow, in the Green Mountain [Vt.] Freeman, 





A Swearimne Carp.— Our correspondent, Dr. 
Cups, an eminent physician in Philadelphia, after having 
heard our lecture on Temperance, recently published in the 
JourRNAL, penned the following as illustrating the principle 
that inflammation of the body causes a depraved action of 
the animal propensities. The mother of this boy is mourn- 
ing to-day over the apprehension that because her son died 
swearing he went to hell, whereas this swearing was caused 
by inflamed Combativeness, consequent on bodily inflamma- 
tion. And let the fact be everywhere and for ever remem- 
bered, that al bodily inflammation causes a sinful action of 
the propensities ; that, consequently, to be pure and moral, 
we must first obey the physical laws; and that a large pro- 
portion of man’s depravity is caused by physiological dis- 
order. The doctor's illustration of this law is as follows: 


PutLapepata, 8d mo. 27th, 1854. 

Estsemep Frrenp, 0. 8. Fowrer:—I was extremely 
gratified with the lecture on Temperance last evening, and 
particularly with that part of it in reference to the influence 
of bodily disease on the basilar organs of the brain and the 
animal functions. I had a case some years since which will 
illustrate this point: 

A little boy about four years old—one of the most sweet 
and amiable dispositions I knew—an only child, and a very 
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carefully guarded pet, whose pious mother watched him by 
day and by night. Well, he overloaded his stomach; a vio- 
lent convulsion ensued ; it lasted for some hours; the base 
and indeed the whole brain was engorged; he came out of 
the convulsion and began to swear and curse in the most 
awfully profane manner. If he had been to school all his life _ 
among the greatest swearers, it seems to me that he could 
have outsworn the whole of them. He might have taken 
out a patent-right for swearing, and I am sure no one would 
have disputed his claim to originality. 

At the suggestion of one of our most eminent physicians, 
I bled him very freely ; and for three days he was as calm 
and heavenly a child as you ever saw. But the convulsion 
returned, and after it the same kind of swearing, which con- 
tinued until he died in a few days. And that poor mother 
has gone on her way mourning ever since; like Rachel of 
old, she will not be comforted; she believes her child has 
gone to perdition—simply because it manifested under dis- 
ease such feeling. 

I would to God that science might lighten up some of the 
dark chambers of theology, and thereby remove many of 
the sources of sorrow and gloom which now overspread hu- 
manity.—With sentiments of high regard and esteem, I am 
your friend, Henry T. Ontxp. 


[We copy the following from the Oshawa Free- 
man, Canada. It is from the pen of Alfred Cridge: 


“ Progress or Water-Cure.—Seven years ago there were 
but three Water-Cure establishments in the Union; four 
years ago, about six; now there are over fifty. Eight years 
since, the Water-Cure Journat was started in New York ; 
four years since, it had attained to a circulation of about 
2,000; now it is over 55,000, and is rapidly increasing. This 
astonishing increase is not the result of sudden frenzy, but 
of deliberate inquiry and investigation. The Water-Cure 
advocates have probably done more, within a few years, in 
showing people how to preserve their health, than all others 
for a century before. To preserve health, as well as to cure 
disease, they change all the bad habits of a person. They do 
not profess to cure chronic diseases of long standing, caused 
by years of gross and constant violation of the laws of 
health, in a few days or weeks, or in fact to do it at all, unless 
the patient lives as he or she should in every way, and 
abides by their directions. They cure, if at all, by assisting, 
not by opposing, subduing and thwarting nature; by re- 
moving the cawses of disease, not by suppressing the out- 
ward manifestations ; nature works slowly but surely—so do 
they; they can only cure where there is enough vitality and 
bodily energy to work with and upon; no physician can 
cure without it, It is only by unremitting perseverance on 
the part of the patient, as well as constant watchfulness by 
the physician and good attendance that disease of long 
standing can be really cured: it may be changed from one 
part of the body to another, so as to be apparently cured ina 
very short time; the symptoms may be eradicated, but the 
disease will break out in another form and probably a worse 
one, which is very different from a cure. There is a small 
boy here who some years ago had eruptions on his legs ; his 
mother procured some ointment from a medical man, rub- 
bed it in, and—cured him? No, not a bit of it—but the 
eruptions disappeared, they were cured, and what then? 
Why, as a curious coincidence, he lost the use of his lower 
limbs and couldn't walk without crutches; he has lately 
come here to a Water-Cure to be cured in earnest, and—an- 
other curious coineidence—as he gets well and stronger in 
his limbs, the eruptions redippear, but will go off again when 
he is fully recovered. The eruptions were the efforts of 
nature to expel the disease, and should not have been sup- 
pressed, but brought out and eradicated. Such is the theory 
of diseased action held by the Water-Oure physicians and 
rigidly acted up to; it is also believed, but not so much 
practised, by the more advanced physicians that are not 
Hydropaths. A very imperfect idea of the mode of treat- 
ment by Water-Cure practice is generally prevalent. It does 
not consist in indiscriminate sousing in cold water, without 
regard to age, sex, temperament, vital energy, or disease, 
but is applied in different ways, at various temperatures, 
(sometimes hot,) at different times, as circumstances may 
render expedient. With this combined, attention to diet, 
air, exercise, sleep, &c.; abstraction from bust cares 
and other things causing undue excitement and exhausting 
the vital energies. I have found, however, by experience 
and observation, that these latter are insufficient to remove 
disease, however useful in preserving health, unless accom- 
panied by vigorous curative treatment. 
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Screntiric Lecrures.—Dr. C. H. Burrows has 


been lecturing in this duri 
atomy, Phy: , Hy, and 
audiences each ae and will close the course of these 
interesting and scientific 


certainly a scientific man, and well the impor- 


tant subjects upon which he treats. As a lecturer, he has 


but few superiors, being both uent and to the point, 
and will oom attention waainer he . We care 
not how scrupulous a ity may be, if they will bat 
aay him a hearing, they will be forced, if intelligent, to 

aside their long-coneeded old notions of yy see 
wherein they have been in error, in t to th and 
happiness. And it is high time the of this western 
country understood more thoroughly human system, for 
beyond a doubt, one half of the disease which ist ing our 
land is brought on through ignorance.—Grayville (Illinois) 
Weekly News. 





Tue Press.—The following eloquent tribute to 
the Press is from Dr. Dods’ late work on Spiritualism.* 
We hardly know a finer passage of the kind in the English 


“It is a power beneath whose raps thrones must crumble 
into tagments, fall, manacles break, and tyranny 
die! It is the PR ! Yes, the moral power of the press 
is already the co-working companion with the i 

Before this instrument, as to its roma, was in- 
vented by the immortal Faustus, what was the condition of 
the world, so far as its Christian character was concerned? 
Let the ignorance, cruelty, bloodshed, and gloom of the dark 

send back the answer. Where then, I ask, was the 
Bible? It was not seen by the millions of our race! Its 
written manuscripts, here and there a copy, were with the 
Pope, the Bishop, the Priest, shut out from the light of dey 
in some cloister's dark recess or vault It was the strong 
arm of the press that tore away the bolts and bars of its pri- 
son, demolished its doors, snatched it from its secret and 
silent tomb, and flung it to the hearth of the cottager, to the 
poor widow in her solitude, to the lonely orphan, to the 
prisoner in his = — it to the world, as the world’s 
richest treasure! ress! that mighty engine of power 
and light, tyrants feared, fastened upon it a tyrant’s chain, 
and dented or restrained its liberty. But in Young America 
and Old England it has broken loose, It is anchained, and 
before its awful power ts this moment tremble and 
their thrones shake. It flings out its sheets by millions, and 
showers them over the globe. The water, the steam—yes, 
the lightnings of heaven—the electric power that moves the 
Gove, have lent it their aid! I bad almost said that the 
reator had lent it his own omnipresence in the tel hie 
despatch! It has its millions of eyes, and beholds all things 
that are done under heaven, and its millions of tongues, to 
speak alike to the cottager and king, and it speaks without 
fear! It is in motion, and bene its tread the globe 
shakes to its centre, the moral elements are set in motion, 
and tyrants may as well presume to arrest the globe in its 
mighty course aroand the sun, as attempt to arrest the ad- 
vancing power of the press, It proclaims alike to the world 
the statesman’s cy ay | and greatness, the orator's elo- 
qpenes, the scholar's fame, the poet's inspiration, the philan- 
thropist's deeds in the prisoner's cell, the hero's victories in 
fields of war, the a, wrongs, the Christian's triamph, 
and the villain’s defeat. It looks abroad with equal eye on 
thrones and hamlets, on the rich and poor, summons all alike 
to its TREMENDOUS BAR, holds them in its grasp for trial, 
condemns or acquits, and proclaims its verdict to the world.” 


ILLITERATE Persoys tN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
New Enotanv.—According to the census of 1850, there were 
then in Massachusetts 28,346 persons upwards of twenty 
years of age, who could not read or write; of whom 11,578 


were white males, and 15,961 white females; 875 colored 


males and 431 colored females; 1,861 natives, and 26,484 
foreigners. In all the rest of New England there were 
24442 persons who could not read or write, as follows: 
Maine, 6,282; New Hampshire, 3.009; Vermont, 6,240; 
Rhode Island, 8,607 ; Connecticut, 5,806. Of this number 
6,266 were natives, and 18,208 foreigners.— The Papers. 

There is no reasonable excuse for so large a number of 
ignorant “natives,” where educational facilities are so great. 
But the Marve Law will correct all that in less than twenty 
years. We can and must educate the foreigners as fast as 
they come among us, and thus increase their usefulness. 
Keep the people temperate, and we will answer for their 
education. 

Petivcrp Water.—The water of Lake Michigan 
at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, was recently so clear and transpa- 
rent that it is said a pin could be seen at the bottom in fifteen 
feet depth, and several lost articles of merchandise were thus 
discovered and fished up. 

Purenoooy teaches us our natural capacities, our right 
and wrung tendencies, the most appropriate avocations, and 
directs us how to attain self-improvement, happiness, and 
success in life. 


*Setarr Mawirestations Examovep anp Expiamrep, — 
Judge Edmonds Refuted; or au Expositi of the I tary 
Powers and Instincts of the Human Mind: By Joba Bovee Dods, 
author of “ Philosophy of Electrical Paychology,” etc. New York : 
Dewitt & Davenport, 1854. (Price, prepaid by mail, 15 cents.) 








lectures to-night. The Doctor is _ 


Grvine watie Lrvive.—Rich men die as do the 
poor. They go alike to the other spheres. It is the fashion 


often blindly given to reckless, persons, which is 


| like putting edged tools into the hands of a child—it is almost 


sure to prove an affliction rather than a charity. A contem- 
porary—the Boston Pvst—has the following in point: 


the donor, 
abuse or perversion of the gift. 
that rich pe bad = the economy of 
am rich ; Iwill 
income to after thi. ‘ 
and soon finds giving—wise yet my ay as 
easy as gathering. And then it es him so happy to see the 
effects of his benevolence! The frequent w: Iness and 
mismanagement of is astonishing. Look at the 
Girard College. Liberality with other men’s money is one 
of the virtues which survived the effects of the fall of Adam. 





| I think that in charity, as in every thing else, as little should 


be done by proxy as may be. 
These are our sentiments; and must meet the views 


| of all right-thinking men. Time changes al things. 
| The necessities of to-day may not exist In years to come. 


To-day we want the “means” now in the hands of the rich 
to introduce a new order of things; to establish reforms in 


| Government; Schools, Colleges, Gymnasiums; Cabinets with 


specimens in Natural History, Botany, Geology, Phrenology, 


| Physiology, and of all the Natural Sciences. Casnvers 


where the people may study Nature and themselves, Let 
every man of wealth endow a school, collect curiosities from 
all parts of the world, and establish 9 Free Mosrv~ in his 
town, city or village. What could he do to open and quick- 
en the human mind more effectually, or to draw it away 
from low places of dissipation? Give the people rational 


| amusement along with moral, intellectual, and physical in- 


struction and we will, answer for their intelligence; we had 
almost said their crimes! A trwe philanthropist will use his 
means—we mean his money— to remove the evils with 


| which society is afflicted, and to bring about a better condi- 


tion. He will write, work, vote, pray, and, if necessary, 


| fight for the Right! For the establishment of the Marve 


Law in all the States he will causg books, papers, and tracts 
to be distributed “ broadcast” among the people; employ 
lecturers; in short, do all in his power to bring about an 


| object so desirable. He will not—miser-like—clutch with a 


deathly grip that which can do him no good, but will wisely 
disburse among others the blessings with which he has been 
more abundantly blessed. He will be found “giving while 
living,” and thus build his own monument, a glorious mon- 
ument in the memories of a benefited and grateful people. 


“ Catome..’’—Under the above heading, several 
years ago, appeared the following exposé of some of the 
baneful effects of calomel, by O. B. Lyman, in the Gardiner 
(Me.) Thompsonian Recorder, which, I think, is too good 


| to lieidle ; therefore, that the many may enjoy the pleasure 
| of reading and possessing it, 1 send a copy as I find it. 


0. W. T. 
What a hydra-headed monster! 
Language fails to paint or tell 
Half the ills that daily cumber 
Man, from use of—Calomel. 
Health-destroyer—happiness-spotler ; 
Dropsy-maker—sick man’s bane ; 
Stomach-retcher—misery -fetcher ; 
Blood-corrupter—source of pain. 
Eraption-breeder—pimple-feeder ; 
Skin-defacer—Beanty's foe ; 
Nerve-unstringer—vital-stinger ; 
Mascle-waster—source of woe. 


Bone-upsetter—palsy-getter ; 
Uleer-causer—Corruption’s friend ; 

Bowel-trotter—liver-rotter ; 
Pain-producer, without end. 

Tooth-decayer—gum-diseaser ; 
Palate-eater—Canker's source ; 


Tongue-enl: sali i 


Brain-inflamer—Dearn BY Forcs! 





Poetry. 








WORKING ONE’S PASSAGE 


THROUGH. 


I waToueD 8 river's rushing tide, 
And glanced far up the stream, 

Hoping awhile my cares to hide 
In daylight's fitful dream. 

The fuaming current seemed to leap 
From many a rocky ledge, 

While eddies whirled, and tried to keep 
Some cherished secret pledge. 

The impetuous river wildly said, 
“T've worked my passage through : 

See you the rift in yonder rock 
Through which I piercing flew? 


“I worked quite hard both day and night, 
(My courage always good,) 

And now I sweep in steady flight 
Through yonder nodding wood. 
The wood once passed, I'll try again 
To work my passage through 
The grotto just beyond the plain, 

And meet again with you.” 
I ventured on life's weary track, 
And parted with the river, 
Thinking alway of her last words, 
My sadness to deliver. 


I passed a mill whose busy wheel 
Was swiftly turning round, 

And walked within to view the meal, 
My aching cares to drown. 

When going out, a well-known voice 
Called forth, “How do you do? 

Come here, come here: with me rejoice! 
Te worked my passage through.” 

I turned and looked, and that bright river 
Was rushing by my side: 

My breath came quick, joy made me quiver, 
I plunged into its tide. 


Well now, my friend, bright, sparkling river, 
T'll toil as ‘hard as you, . 

And sing, when next we meet again, 
T've worked my passage through. 

I thought a century would pass 
When last you said adieu, 

And went into that dark, dark cave, 
Which sunlight never knew ; 

But now you're here, and rushing on 
To the deep and distant sea ; 

Tll mend my pace, and reach the coast! 
Good luck to you and me. 


Parted again, but not for ever ; 
Time lingered not, but flew; 
I faltered not, but trusted ever, 
And worked my passage through. 
I stood alone by ocean's side, 
While the moon rose through the mist; 
And felt I had no care to hide, 
Nor sorrows to resist. 
A voice, in accents clear and deep, 
Bade me the past review ; 
Like some old tone, which friends will keep, 
I caught the link so true. 


And memory traced the mystic voice 
Which fondness could renew, 

And bade me look at a silvery line, - 
Far away in the distant biue. 

I watched its course, when lo! a span 
But parted us so true, 

And gayly both of us sang out, 
“T’ve worked my passage through.” 

A splendid ship with sails unfurled 
Came sailing into port, 

And steered straight through the river's mouth, 
Like « nobleman at court. 
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A Loren space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 
For a fullpage,ome month, . « «+ . 150 
For one columm,onemonth, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, = 3 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 
At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only ons 
CENT 4 LINE, OR FORTY CENTS 4 COLUMY, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND CoPiRS, our edition being 50,000 copies. 
Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jovmvan are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Youre Crev, Boston, Pairs. 
patria, and on the Srzamexs, 

All advertisements in the American PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jounnat should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 
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CONSOLIDATION 


Tax Subscriber proposes to publish at an early date 


ANEW ANDCOMPLETE MAP 
oF THE 
CONSOLIDATED CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH ALL THE 
WARD LINES, STREETS AND ALLEYS ; 

Shaded so as to show what portions are built up, 
and on a sufficiently large scale to show the width 
of the streets, and the distances between them, in 
feet and inches, 

The first plan was to make it on a scale of two 
inches to the mile, and on a uniform seale through- 
out, but it was seen that this would not be sufficient 
to show distinctly the streets and alleys, with their 
proper names, por the width of the streets, and dis- 
tances between them. 

Therefore, at the :equest of a number of citizens, 
it was found uecessary to enlarge the scale of the 
built portions, so as to show every lot, the width of 
the streets, and length of the squares, 





ALSO, 
A MAP OF THE CONSOLIDATED CITY, 
ON A UNIFORM SCALE OF 
TWO INCHES TO THE MILE, 
SHOWING THE WARDS OF THE CITY, AS DIVIDED 
BY THE LATE ACT OF ASSEMBLY, 

THE LOCATION OF ALL THE PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, CHURCHES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, &£c. 
The two Maps will be on one sheet, HANDSOMELY 

COLORED, and 

MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, 
OR IN BOOK FORM, 
to accommodate subscribers. Price Ten Dollars per 


copy. 

Relying upon a just appreciation of their efforts 
by the pr An of Philadeiphia, to issue a Map on the 
above plan that shall answer their proper expecta- 
tions, and be entirely satisfactory, subscriptions are 
respectfully solicited, by 

JAMES D. SCOTT, Map Publisher, 
116 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Also, Maps of the Counties in Vermont and New 
York, from actual surveys. Very full and complete, 
&t five dollars per copy. 

Samples of which may be seen at Fowrers & 
Weuts. J. D. SCOTT, Publisher, 

June 3t pd, 116 Chestnut street. 
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PROVING THAT THE NATURAL AND BEST HUMAN DIET IS DERIVED FROM THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


BY JOHN SMITH. 
From the Second London Edition, with Notes and Engraved Illustrations, 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Published by Fowizrs anp Wa2x18, 808 Broadway, New York. Complete in one yolume, 
substantially bound, price $1 25. — 


It discusses the question of Dietetics in all its aspects and bearings. The philosophy of the 
abject is presented in a remarkably clear and comprehensive manner. Reason, Revelation, 
-4aman Experience, Nataral History, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology, have been search 
agly investigated, and their evidences lucidly recorded; while an amount of im- 
ovrtant statistical data has been compressed and presented In y systematic man- 
ner. It is precisely such a text-book as the age, the times, and the state of the public mind 
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CONTENTS OF NOTES. 

Absurd Experiments on Animals—A Clergyman on | —Tilustrations of the Teeth—Iron in the Blood— 
Butchering—All Nutriment formed by Vegetables* | Making Food into Blood—MiIk-Sickness—Modus 
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AND 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ UNION. 
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E. H. WILCOX & SONS, FOUNDERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
No, 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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RESP ROVINES 


IN THE 


SOUTH SEAS. 


With Maps of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, 


AND TWELVE ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tuts work comprises the personal ad- 

ventures of the author in the Pacific, which extend over 

riod of five yearn. It is divided into three pores | - 
which is su & valuable and interesting A, 


ex 
an American ¥ baler, in relacing which, the 
details of ship duty, usually unin , have been 
eee | avoided ; while a a ot incidents 


rm, 

cout = sir of romance to the ‘berwine sombre 
shadows of * forecastie. 

material sub- 


Parts if. and LII., containing the more 
hie di description of a 
oo avd 





jects of this narrative, give a 
fhee-and-ensy life at the Sandw e 
Society = dceeriptions of ‘ romantic 
scenery, ramb!es throu, im ves, yachting among 
isies, coralives from reefs and lnguene, ovorgrese valleys, 
snow-capped 


and though the whole aie ie presented 
ina ina hetnoting dress, it ‘itewill be found ehoies abke in 
sentiment and diction. It is believed, therefore, that in 
convection with the Appendix and Iliustrations, it will 
prove a valuable additicn to our literature of the Pacific. 
With oy to the Appendix, ite first portion is “A 
Glance at the Present Condition of Polynesia,” exhibit 
ing, in a concise form, the Feography nod class. 
of groups—their st: 
lation—pbysical appearance and intafioctual crea 
the natives—their babite and languag: over: ment and 
social condition—resources, relations with the civitized 
world, and steam navigation of the Pacific—in short 
Soi of intercet perta.niug to this division ia 


a! Il., “The Island Eigtem of of the North 





Pas ‘a comprehensive glance at vy, 
Teootee ed commocten of he Sandwich Initio toe, ud- 
ing elaborate statistics of their vt Xporss, revenue, 
census. &c ; also the subject of their annexation to the 
United States has been considered. 

Appendix Ill., “The French in the Pacific,” com- 
menees conqvest of the Islands 


nesas 
Du Petit Thouars rm 1842, ye an account of the 
bee rg aro the Georgian, Ge r, Pavmote, and 
Wallis Islands, also the se f New Caledonia in 
1853. "This relates chiety to the the ‘Tanitinn oe 
capital bh possessions in this ocean, sbowi 
the illiberal policy manifested by that nation in its vole 
tions with natives and fore the 


ate, as the former with the 
} resent condition of lneingueous 

a IV ,“American Whaling Intereste in the 
Pacific,” 


ineludes vaiuable statistics pertaining to this 
c Whaling is 


J 
grounds are desc: ibed ; reference 
ioahan ude to the 0 tion of this t to that of our 

ine, and to the condition ‘of American sea- 

men in this coeen, their relations to masters and coneula, 

and their wants. 

In illustration of the above, it will contain a of 
fe Se a = of the » peeves Bef 

twe! “> jegant tinted engrav meenery 

is the South @ execution of bs tl artistic 

merit, and @ faith’ I" delineation of the original views 

taken by the author on. the spot, have been equally 


fought, 
is n connection with the betas of the work, the 
Publishers have © render it one of the 


spared ne 
most attractive sams © of Pine kind ever pnblished, 
UDNEY asp RUSSELL, 
Angi. wz, "Ne. 19 Jobe atrest, New Vouk, 





“Sound Minds in Healthy Bodies,” 


THE NEW COOK BOOK, 
By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


A System ef Cooxery on Physiologi- 
cal principh taining an exposition of the true rela- 
tions of alimentary substances to health, with receipts 
for preparing all appropriate dishes. It is the Cook's 
Complete Guide for al) who “eat to live.” Price, pre- 
paid by mail, cheap edition, 62 cents; cloth, 87 cents; 
extra gilt, $1. Address 

FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York. 
“T trust the time is not far distant when the founda- 
tion for a better development of Go Boots Be. A 
Se eee planes Wealth, aod realize the the first 
essen’ial condition of universal 
in healthy bodies.’ —Aathor’s Preface, 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Kossvuta’s Spzecnes. Pre with 
the Author's express —— hy F. W. Newman, Esq. | 


rly. 


man that has s soal will care in them, | 
genius and the energy of | 


he breathe the fire of 
4 werertce oy ras Sovt. Translated from the 7th 
63 


profoand thought. 
Pronort’s Covess or Ewerten 9 adapted 
—_— capacity. Edited by T. A. Spencer, 


We sy unhesitatingly, that this is a most excellent 
prog ~~ gL hands of every student of 
jiah tan, 


ay To THs sxtTivic Kxow.eper or Turmes 
Famttsn. By Rev. Dr. Brewer. 63 cents. 

$ contains an amount of usefel information never 

before elena in a shape #0 convenient for stody and 


Pm hoe Ewa: rau Composition, or one hundred and 
‘aed and illustrated from analogy 
history, and ancient 


and 
modern authors, to teach argumentation and 
the development of thought. “yy Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Lil 

ry ie an admirable book. Ita beautiful arrangement 
of is the very thing for scholars. This book 
cheull bo etapted, a ene of the cughes f the achest 

Tus Boox oes Ons Huwonep Brvensozs. For fami- 
ly use. 25 oe 

Tus Coxe’ ~~ Text Boor, contain’ selec. 
tions from Daniel Webster, The Inde- 
Wartingles The Constitution of, , LL States, and 
: ington's Farewell Address. ith copious indexes. 

1.25, 

(WF A complete catalogue of publications may be had 
gratia on application. Any book’ p published by us, of not 
over two volumes, sent free of postage, on receipt of the 
vertised. 


price ad 
©, 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
Ang lt, ». 2 Broadway, New York. 


“MRS. IL. il. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
SUNNY MEMORIES 


FORBICH LANDS! 
A BOOK OF TRAVELS, 


BY 
MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE, 
AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S GaABIN.” 
Comprised in Two Vole. Ducdecime. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED HIGHLY 
FINISHED WOOD ENGRAVINGS FROM DBE- 
SIGNS BY BILLINGS. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 
The First Edition <> above work is now 
r ° 


Tue Publishers are aware that the 
need do no more than to announce this work, for 
who have read “ Uncle Tom” will welcome any ne 
production from the same pen. Yet it ie but Jost to po 
that these volumes are written in the author's happiest 
vein; and that they woald have created a reat eevea- 
tion, and would have met with a very large sale, if pab- 
lished anovymonsly. 


The pablic who have been wearied with the perusal of | 


¢ ountless books of travel, taking the same beaten paths, 
will be surprised at the freshness and absorbing interest 
with which this gifted author has invested the subject. 
From the voyage to the returp, the reader follows her 
guidance with unqvestioning = cogent, 

For =, by all kselie: 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
Aug It. dD. Boston, Maas. 
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WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
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= | st, 7, and 74 octaves, which will be warranted fully equal in tone and finish 
to any manufactured in this country. Those who are about purchasing, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
Factory, 311, 313, and 315 Rivington Street. 
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‘* IN RECOMMENDING your valuable pub- 
lications, which I do everywhere, I feel that I am doing 
greater service to those who will procure and study 
them, than I could in any other way.”—Hon. Tuomas 
J. Rusx, United States Senator. 
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Constitution of Man. By G 
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Education, Founded, La the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spusheim. 6 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Muslin, in one volume. §1 25. 
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Phrenology Proved, Mustrated, an and | Ap- 
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Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
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py eA the Scriptures. By Rev. 
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Phrenological Bust: Designed especial 
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Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
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and republished by 
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aa A NEW VOLUME.—The Warer- 
Cure Jourwat, devoted to the Philosophy and Prac- 
tice of Hydropathy, or Water-Cure ; to Physiology and 
Acatomy, with Illustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupation, Amusements, and those 
Laws which govern Life and Health,—commences a New 
Volame—Erenreen—with the present number, Terms, 
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A NEW 


First-Class Weekly Newspaper, 


DEVOTED TO 


Hews, Piterature, Science, and the Arts, 


TO ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 





PROSPECTUS. 


As some distinct peculiarity appertains to every thing in nature, so every valuable human 
production must have some SPECIAL CHARACTERISTIO; hence, to feed, develop, and per- 
Sect the entire man, is the special thought, the specific purpose of the enterprise of which 
this Prosrxcrvs is the usher. 

While most newspapers are devoted to some special phase in religion, politics, or science, 
ours will supply food to all the Human Faculties and El t 

Phrenology facilitates our accomplishment of this great work. By analyzing every 
human function, our entire being, physical and mental, it enables us to feed and develop 
every desire and sentiment in man; and as man is both the head and epitome of universal 
Nature, to unfold him is to elucidate her, especially since every mental faculty is adapted 
to some law or institute of nature with which it puts man in relation. ’ 

Cavsatity is relative, and relates man to that great institute, “cause and cffect:” and 
every issue will develop this faculty, by expounding some law of nature, and the conse- 
quences of its obedience or violation—explaining some phenomena, or developing some first 
principle 

Eventvaurry craves to know Facts, News, History, and Occurrences, in which our 
columns will abound. 

And as Comparison is ever putting “this and that together,” and drawing inferences, 
criticising this and improving on that, so shall we furnish aliment to this faculty, by com- 
menting freely from our Phrenological stand-point, and thence improving future issues. 

Mirrarunass, and the laughter-loving sentiments, will be supplied abundantly ; as also 
will Ingatrry, in embodying, as much as possible, the beautiful, classical atid poetical in 
both subject, matter, and style, always, however, uniting utility with beauty. 

Metnop—a place for every article, and every article arranged under its appropriate head— 
will govern our arrangements; and True will be fully represented by punctuality. Nor 
will the music-loving element be neglected. 

Devorton, too, worship of the Great Supreme, especially in his works, looking “through 
nature up to nature's God,” will be inculcated as a p it duty and 1 privilege, 
We shall neither advocate nor oppose any sect, but earnestly inculcate that religion taught 
by the nature of man! 

Benevo.enor, that large organ, will be fully represented in our hearty espousal of what- 
ever promises good to man: and we shall seek to obviate evils, wrongs, and vices, less by 
denunciation than by pointing out “a more excellent way,” and enlisting even the very 
selfishness of mankind in behalf of virtue, by showing the rewards of law obeyed, and 
the miseries t on its violati We shall seek to reform mankind, rather by eluci- 
dating perfect human nature, as originally created, and inviting a return to it, than by 
censure or abuse; for we believe men do about as well as they know how; and that igno- 

















rance of nature's laws, and the consequences of obedi d disubedi , cause the major 
part of human depravity. 

JUSTICE, TRUTH, INTEGRITY, & scrupulous practice and ad y of the right, will charac- 
terize every issue of our paper. 


Acquisitrventss will be fully represented, not only in our financial and monetary | 


articles, but in pointing out a great number and variety of ways and means of economizing 
time and money, and making the most of our resources. 

Appetite will likewise be duly fed, by giving receipts for preparing delicious and healthy 
dishes, as also in the cultivation of choice substances for human food, luxurious fruits, etc., 
etc. Indeed, to our Horticultural and Dietetic department we shall devote special attentivn. | 

The social facultise, the promoti 
laws and conditions of domestic felicity, and of alienation—Howmsz and its joys, and especially 
the proper training of children, will constitute distinct features. In short, taking Phreno- 
logy as our nomenclature and guide, we shall endeavor to cater to every human instinct 





and faculty in every number, in order to promote the healthy growth, the right exercise 


and direction of every sentiment and element, claiming our “ platform” to be the very best 
known. But time will tell how well we occupy it. 


WOODWORTH'S 
YOUTHS CABINET; 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, 


Author of “Theodore Thinker’s Tales,” “ Sto- 
ries about ” “Uncle Frank's Home 
Stories,” Re rst vere aa &o. 
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or District School Library, gp byt ‘ohume is camplets 
in itself. Sold i ®t in sets of two or more; 
and sent FREE OF PosTAGcE to Ad part of the country, 
0. receipt of the money there 
D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH. 
Aug It. b. 118 Nassau St., New York. 
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P.S.—all engage with us will be secured 
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War In Evrorg.—Maps showing the 
territories pied by the ai nations of 
the Old World, beautifully colored and embellished, 





To a discerning and progressive public we submit whether a Werxty Papen, conducted .,., h. had, post-paid, for 87}, cents, by addressing 
on this principle, shall receive a circulation throughout the New World, equal to its merits. 


To be commenced on the first of October next, and published weekly, at Two Dollars 
a year, by 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
2” Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Agents wanted. 


FOWLERS axp WELLS, 


July it. July 2808 Broadway, N.Y. 





Russia as it 18 !!—War anp Rumors 


| ov Wan.—Complete History, New edition. Price, 


prepaid by mail, $1.25. 
FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
908 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 


Tue Woo.-Geower anv Srocek Re- 

eres ie the 2 tee American journal devoted to the 

and profitable bi anches of Wool and Stock 

It contains a vast emount of useful and 

om the above and kindred sub- 

ts, and should be in the hands of every owner or 

Brendes of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Swine or Poultry 

“locmhes Kast or West, or North or South ; 

tee: case the matter given in ‘Ws pages is equally 

adapted to al! sections of the Union, the Canadas, &c. 

The sixth Volume, commencing July, 1854, will 
be enlarged to 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO ye amid 


and improved in both tent 
Among other matters of interest to Stweallovowen, 
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THE CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER -IN THE WORLD 


HE NEW YORK TRIBUN B ENLARGED. _<On the 11th of 
April, 1858, THE, DAILY TRIBUNE, having completed its twelfth year, was enlarged more 
than one-fourth, or to the size of Tax Lonpoy Taxes, making it considerably larger than any 
other cheap Daily published in this country, or in the world. No change in price was made in 
consequence of this enlargement—the paper being still afforded to Mail Subscribers at $ per 
atinum. At these prices, our aggregate receipts for our entire Daily edition do not exceed the 
sums we pay for paper and ink, leaving all other expenses to be defrayed from our receipts for 
Advertising. In other words, we return to each purchaser of our paper from us, his moncy's 
worth in the naked sheet we send him, looking for the reward of our own labor, and the heavy 





re of Improved stock 

it the country. Published in the best 

style, and illustrated with portraits of Domestic 

Animals, Designs of Farm Buildings, and other ap- 

propriate Engravings. 

tm Specimens sent free, 

Teams.—Only 50 cents a year; five copies for $2; 

tens for $3—in advance. Back volumes at same 


: Now is the time to subscribe. Subseription 
money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, 


if addressed 
D. D. T. MOORE 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Moon's Ronat New Youaen is the leading Ame- 
rican Weekly Agricaitural, Literary and Family 
Newepaper. It bas « larger circulation than any 
other Agricultural or similar Journ: the Union— 
the best evidence of superior merit. A new half 
volume commences July 1. Terms, $2 « year; # 
for sig months. Specimens free. Address, D. DT 
MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. July It, dD. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


A Journal the F t 
eur for the F are, theGarden, and 








Tue Country Gentleman has now 
been published l> months, making three large and 
beautiful qua. to volumes of 416 pages ; aud the grati- 
ficatso@® with which it nas been received by the pub- 
lic, and tue Liberal ciiculation ei:eady extended to 
it, show tast ite geoerai pian aud object bave met 
Wits the beacty app: obation of those whose inte.- 
este and improvement It was intended to prowote. 
lt combines in one ia: ge sheet, an AGKICULTUBAL, 
MoaTicuctTumaL d@ Famity Jovarat, furnishing, 
besides its la cunt of practical matter on Hu- 
ral Affairs, in ite Pinesipe DeraaTMEnT, & choice 
cotlectiva of a-ticies pecuitarly adapted to inte: est 
aud esast the views and aime of the Famicy Ciscie, 
togetuer with a ca:eful digest of the News or Tux 
Weex, and «4 full report of the Paopuce aud CaTTi« 
MasderTs; and it will be the constant aim of the 
Pabusher to make it indispensabie to the Farme., 
aud desi: able to every one whe nas 6 red of ground 

or a home tu beautify—end by devoting 
its columns to ImpPROVEME*T in AGuiCuL TURE, ELe- 

Tis in Ceamacres, and Rerisguent ix Taets, 

euder Tum Countay GanTieman the standad 
in ite sphee. 

It le tasteated with saperior engravings of Houses, 
Fa: Bulidings, Domestic Avimais, implements, 
Fruits, Flowers, &c., and printed in a neat and at 

forming two haudsome quaity vois. 
ch, per year, 
Teaus,.—Two Dollars per year, and Three copies 
for #5. Six copies will be sent six months for $5; 
the money Im a1 cases to be remitted in advance. 


A aew volume (the 4th) commenced the ist of 
July, loss. 

Tas Cuutivaton, which has now been published 
for twenty yeacs, te still comtinued by the sub- 
sc. liber, and Is tov well known in every pa.t of the 
Uniou to need Commendation. [t Is believed that it 
ia pot tow much tu say that it has always enjoyed 
the reputation of rauking es the first of our monthly 
racel joucnels, it is new pubiithed at Furry Canrs 
® year, and to Clubs of eight or more, at 3T)¢ cents. 

em All letters to be addressed toLUTHER TUCKER, 
Ed. Uv. Geut, and Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 

Caepextiats oF tras Countay GanTLemay. 

A th ia distinguished for 
his scieutific attainments aad practical skill as an 
egriouitar tet, writes us: 1 cammet close witaent 
expressing the g-atification I t¢el in reading the 
CaerrTay GsuTLeway fiom week to week. If the 
hearty approbation of a single reader is of any 

ote te 





su.6 you.”’—— Another, in sending In his subsc: ip- 
*Leaunot refra.n from expressing to 
* satisfaction I have had in reading the 
NTLEMAN. I consider it the most vala- 

able family paper for the farmer that | know of.” 
——From a gentieman in Western New York: “I 
consider the Counray GuwTLeMan the pest paper 
for our farmers I have yet seen,"’——A subscriber at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., says: “Ll read the Countay Gux- 
TLBMAN With much pleasure and profit ; end I think 
there is but one sentiment among its nume: ous 
readers, aud that is, that it is the leading agricul- 
taral pertodical vf our foun useful and practi- 
——A subseriber in J easee writes as follows 
“1 cae my edinirat of your weekly journals, 
the Counray GmyTLemaN—this bean ideal of the 
denizen of the soil."’"——From a subse: iber in Dutch- 
ess county: “Ihave taken the Coonray Genrie- 
maw since it was first published, and I think it the 
best agricultural paper I ever took, if not the best 
pablished ta the land.”——From "a subscriber in 
Obie: * Let me say to you thet I think the Courn- 
TRY GewTLenan decidedly the best agricultural 
paper im the country, and I have seen and read 
many for their aame is legion.”.——From another 
subscriber in Ohio: “ I value the Country GanrtLe- 
MAN a8 the best of stxreay agricaltural papers 
which I take.""——The Hudson Gazette pronounces 
it “DECIDEDLY THe Beer AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
TION IX THE CouNraY.”’— Winstead Herald 
says: ‘On all matters pertaining to the occupation 
of the Pa aud the Horticalturtet, as well as to 
Domestic Arehitec ture and the country Pire-Side, iT 
18 WITHOUT? A BIvaL.” Specimen numbers will be 

sent op application. A MM. bx 





P of Telegraphing, Correspondence, Reporting, Composition, Printing, Mailing, Book- 
keeping, Rent, &c., to our Advertisers alone. We do not think it now possible to cheapen 
newspapers beyond this point; if it ever shall be hereafter, we intend to be the foremost in 
demonstrating the fact. 


SELECT LIST 


or 
VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 
Published by 


OLIVER DITSON, 


BOSTON. 
wae 's Piano Method. Revised by Knorr, 


. tine 's Piano Method. Abridged. 
Baker's Modern Instructions for the Plano. 


New 
Piano without a Master. Cheap and good. 
Oliver's Practical Lext-Book, for Pieno in- 
struction. 
Schneider’ # Organ School. Very instructive. 
id “ Voluntaries, From the best 
te 


Ca:ha:t’s ‘s Melodeon Instructor. Low-priced 





Our SEMI-WEEKLY, EUROPEAN and CALIFORNIA editions were enlarged si 
and equally with the Daily, and also without any increase of price. We respectfully solicit > 
comparison of our Semi-Weekly at $3 per annum, (two topies sent a full year for $5, and five 
copies for $11 25,) with any $4 or $5 Semi-Weekly, and will cheerfully send copies for this purpose 
upon direct or postpaid application. 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE entered upon its thirteenth year on the 3d of Sept., 
when it was in like manner enlarged to the size of the Semi-Weekly and Daily, adding more 
than one-fourth to its capacity—a’ ‘iso without increase of price. This eplarenment t adds at least 
€20,000 per annum to our e: oxpeqees, in addition to the previous cost of our Daily enlargement 
already effec Our 3 linder Presses are not su any in the world. Our 
Ww Cale Edition is now baad 110,000 copies, one we are prepared to print ~ | mail every copy 
on the day (Thursday) tha e form is put to press, without intecregees or = we 
regular issue of our three Daily editions, amounting to Twenty-se pies. 
stand ready to adopt any improvements, however expensive, which h will enable us e dissemi. 
nate intelligence more and effectively, and shall especially we labor to effect, 
a radical improvement in the celerity and reliability at the uns mails. « 

THE TRIBUNE has not now its character to make or proclaim. It has not been and — 
can be a mere party organ. It has supported the Whig party b the d e prin- 
ciples of that party appeared to favor = great ends which it has labored to subserve ; it 
never sarees a measure yy —~ - it was p or susta — by the ti tp a holds 
itself at all times as free to d pr ost, 
should the two former be propounded or the latter perpetrated f by Whigs, as th thougi they had 
emanated from the hostile camp. so far as iberty, nthe Wiig 

ow nt may be subserv: 








n 
Internal Improvements and Industrial Devel subserved by acting with the W 
party, it must continue to be, as it has been, Z. 

Though never — with any Abolition or other one-idea party, THE TRIBUNE is and must 
be the relentless foe of Human Slavery, as of whatever else tends to degrade Labor and ob- 
struct the intellectaal” and social development of any portion of mankind. Were it able to 
perceive that a vote in New York could abolish Slavery in Carolina, it might attach itself to 
some one of the expressly Anti-Slavery parties ; lacking that light, it ay ay to apenten ne -4 
substance for the shadow of political good. But, while it does not see its way c 
effective political action against Slavery in the States which now cherish it, it reoueee the 
defeat of whatever effort te. extend the pty We the Flag of our Union, or to obstruct 
by its power the progress st —- in other lands, as among the most urgent and sacred of 
public duties, not to be subordinated to any par’ while it does 
not propose to make Anti- eas the basis > tong 7 action, other than de ve, it will 
negiect no opportunity, remit no effort oo and Truth as to render the con- 
tinuance of Siavery impossible in a land i irradiated a yt tianity, and boastiug 


consideration whatever. 


ft nd supe. ior 
Good Elements. 
Popular M 


Do mg a Master. 

sic. 

Lablache’s Method of Hinsing, Compiete, 

Abridged, aud for paw Rs 

Mason's Soif veal 

Ca:cassi’s School for the Guitar. Saost com- 
plete Edition. 

Beochsa’s Instruction for the Harp. Thorough. 

Spohe's Violfu School. The most thorough 
School extant. 

Modern School for the Violin. New. 139 pages 


quarto, 

Berbiguier’s Flute Method. Unexcelled as an 
Instructor. 

Wrogg's Flute Instructor. Mg gen 

New and Complete Method for the Accor reuee 

Howe's Instructors for Piano, Melodeon, Gui- 
tar, Fiute, Violin, Acco:deon, Banjo, Fife, 
Cla uae, Flageolet, 4c. 30 in number. 


Weber's Musical Composition. 2 vols, Stand- 
acd Work. 

Boston Collection of Instrumenta Music. 

Oysres of “ Bene” and “Luciezia Borgia.” 

Fa. of Don Giovanni. Piano Solo. 


Moore's Irish Melodies, With Portrait. 
—- of Caledunia, or Gems of Scottish 


Southern and Northern Harp. By Mrs. Bana. 

Oratorio of Creation. For Organ or Tiano- 
forte. 

Stabat Fes Mozart's Requiem, and Twelfth 
Mas 


Hayan’ s thir a oe in D, and Beethoven's 
lass in C, 

0. D. also nan an extensive list of Sheet 
Music. Catalogues of Books aud Music sent fiee to 
any add. ess. 

Any of the above can be sent by mail. 





Aug. It 





sun of Chr: 
itself the great exemplar of Political Justice and law- ed om, 
For Temperance in all iiines, but especially the — of Intoxicating Be 
legal suppression of the Liquor Traffic, we shall s' le, as we have s! 
and untiringly. We rasan the Maine Law as i A 
, and con iden tly hope to see it won — a v 
he Coogreemee! 5 ae and W Corr 
reliable an tisfac 
The Markets for Grain, Cattle, Cotton and other 
attention and be reliably reported in THE TRIBUNE. 
On our correspondence with the most important points throughout the world we need not 
here dilate. Briefly—we shall spare no expense to keep our readers well advised on every 
subject of interest, and doubt not that the same generous measure of patronage hitherto 
accorded to us will continue to repay all our exer 
We rarely Ce a Travelling Agents, as_so many impostors are bepioualy prowling in the 
assumed capacity of solicitors for journals. We p that our subscribers shall pay their 
money to persons they know and of whose integrity they are assured. Any friend who be- 
lieves he will do good by increasing the circulation of Tug paene is authorized to ones -— 
receive a: and, on due proof that money has and postpaid t 
ress, sibility of its safe will Dromptiy be be 
sent het ak — to those porn Bk them, and w we trust many friends will be moved to 
their neighbors and acquaintances to join in making up a Club to commence with the’ 1 
year. 
a. A limited amount of space in the WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be appropriated to Adver- 
tising. 


verages and t 

led, wadinchinete 
ent statute of our 
will, as heretofore, be both 


ucts of the country, will receive proper 








TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Single copy, one year. . . . . - 2 
Three copies, one year, ° e 5 

Five cop.es, one year, ° ° . ° - 8 

Ten copies, one year, ° e 

tw” The extremely low price at which ‘the WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now furnished to Club 
subscribers, absolutely preciudes our allowing any commissions, either in money or by an extra 


no 


p. 
ipnubscriptions may coumpenee at any a. Payment | advance is required in all cases, and 
variab! soontionsd 8 the expiration of the advance payment, 

at dT Pw RERLY TRI txts — 14, to cletgymen at $1 per annum. 

Money may remitted for subset tion in letters at our risk; but ‘the Postmaster at the 
place where the letter is mailed sh be made with its and keep a de- 
scription of 7 bills. 

pa Bills of any ‘specio-paying bank in the United States or Canadas received at par for 
TRIBUNE need not 





wait to be eal upon fo. for him to do is to write a 
letter in as few words as of the 


possi money, an subscriber, with 
the Post-office, County and State, “and direct the letter to 
GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
inty where mails arrive oftener than once a week famed sa mn rg og 
We regard it as the cheapest paper, all things considered, pub- 
TERMS. 


Single copy, one year, . ° ° A 
Two copies, one year, : oe 
Five copies, one year, . 


cript 
“Er oe We he e have, no a for ie suber Any on “that to receive THE 
ubseription. necessary 


d write the name 


Persons residing at 
examine the Semi- —. 
lished in the United 8 


$3 00 
50 
11 
” GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 
POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE. 
The Postage on the Daily Tribune one yearis . . . 
The Postage on the Weekly Tribune one year is 
The Postage on the Semi-Weekly for one yearis . 
Payable quarterly in advance, at the office where the paper is sesuived.. 








MecRantcs. MANUFACTURERS. ND IN- 

vEN A New Volume of the SCIEN 'IFIC 
AMERICAN is commenced about the 20th Septem- 
ber, each year, and is the Best PAPER for Mechanics 
and Inventors. published tm the woild. It hes a cir- 
culation of 23,000 Weekly. 

Each Volume contains 416 pages of most valuable 
reading-matiter, and is iliust.ated with over 

500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS 

of New Inventions, 

Tue ScisntTiric American is a Weekly Jour- 
nal of the Arts, Sciences, and Mechanics, having for 
its object the advancement of the inte: ests of Me- 
_— Manufacture:s, aud Inventors, 

h Number fs filust: ated with fiom Five to Ten 
Original Engiavings of New Mechanical Inven- 
tions, vearly all of the best inventions which ae 
patented at Washington being Illustrated in the 
SCIBNTIFIC AMERICAN. It alxo contains a Weekly 
List of American Patents ; notices of the progress 
of all Mechanical and Scieutific Improvements ; 
practical di-ections on the Construction, ay 4 
ment, and Use of all kinds of Machinery, Tools, 
git fs piinted with new type on beautiful reper 
and, being adapted to binding, the subscriber is pos. 
sessed, at the end of the year, of a Large Volume of 
416 pages, tl! ated with upwards of 500 Mechan- 
ical Engravi 

‘ae Screw 1c AMERICAN is the Repertory of 
Patent Inventions; a volume, each complete in it- 
self, forms an Encyclopedia of the useful and enter- 
taining. ‘ibe Patent Claims me worth ten 
times the subsc: iption piice to every inventor. 


TERMS! TERMS! TERMS I! 


Ove LORY: for one year, ° . 
sx months, 


sg ies, for six months, 
oom rd six prow 1g 


Siiee-B 
S2238é8 


N &0O., 
198 naman New York. 


PATENT OF FICE.—'n connection with the pablica- 
= 3 the tyne Amenicam. Mesare, Moxw & Co. 
— _— ——— P.verr Acuncy in the 
wor ve their own 
chief a Tey Enrope, and Tnpley on al 
pone a who examine In and pre. 
for Patents for the e United 8 States Pa- 
root Of +e 


pap of sy e 
faithfally and honorabiy 
ea A is anes ‘niportant, 
—— of ims 
the novelty of all-ged i 
warded on application 
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P ” 


(postpaid) to 


MUNN & CO. 
Aug 1t, 128 Fulton street, New York. 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
HORACE WATERS, 
333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tux best and most improved Pianos and Melo. 
deons, T. Giteert & Co.'s World’s Fair Premium 
Pianos, with or without the Molian, and with iron 
frames and circular scales, The merit of these in- 
struments is too well known to need further com- 
mendation. GiLsertT’s Bovpom Pianos, an ele- 
gant instrument for smallrooms. Hatiet & Cum- 
srow’s Pranos, of the old-established firm of Hallet 
& Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above 
Pianos, can offer them lower than any other house. 

Horace WATERS’ PIANos, d 1 


SHELDON, LAMPORT, & CO. 


IN PRESS, 
MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. 





Bass, a deserij 

Inetromente, with the nemes of the most d' 

makers, end a compl+te Musical Biography of over three 
thous of the most distinguished Composers and 
Musicians who bave ever tived. Mr. Moore has spent 
several years in compiling this valuable work. It is row 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
acewacy, and will be published this week by John P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston,and Sheldop,Lamport & Blakeman, 
New York, Aug lt. p. 





P y 
for him, having great power of tone and elasticity 
of touch. 

No, 333 Broapway ts the largest depot for Musical 
[ nstruments in this country, affording an opportu 
nity for selections not to be had elsewhere, 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 

Prices from $60 to $175. Every instrument fully 
warranted ur the money refunded. 


MELODEONS. 


Goodman & Baldwin’s Patent Organ 
Melodeons, 


with Two Banks of keys—a sweet and powerful in- 
strument. Prices from $75 to $200. 8. D. & H. W. 
Sxrru's celebrated Melodeons ; Martin's unrivalled 
Guitars ; Brown’s Harps, Flutinas, Violins, Brass 
Instruments, &c., &c. Dealers supplied with Pianos 
and Melodeons at factory prices. Twelve and a balf 
per cent. discount to clergymen, 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries wisb- 
ing to purchase any Music published, or make ar- 
rangements for continued supplies of Mr. WaTERs’ 
new issues, will find it to their interest to call or 
forward their orders, 

tar Music sent to any part of the Union or Cana- 


das, postage free. 
HORACE WATERS. 


OPINION Of THE AMERICAN JOURNALS TOUCH- 
ING T. GILBERT & 00.8 PIANOS: 


“ The variety and beauty of the effects can only be 
appreciated by those who hear those magnificent in- 
ee at Mr. Waters’ establishment.”—{N. Y. 

ribune, 


“These superb instruments, which so far surpass 
&ny others we have heard, are furnished by Mr. Wa- 
ters at the same prices as at the Manufactory, and 
the buyers may feel assured of fair dealing and up- 
right treatment.”—{N, Y. Evangelist. 


‘A very good Tuner and excellent musician 
Says he never was called on to tune but one Molian 
Piano during all his experience, which shows that 
they do not easily get out of repair.’”"—{Philadelphia 
Inquirer and National Gazette. 


“T. Gilbert & Co.'s Premium Pianos at the World's 
Pair, (whose Agent in this city is Horace Waters,) 
drew the ouly medal awarded to Piano Fortes with 
the Solian attachment, These Pianos undoubtedly 
a this marked distinction.”—{N. Y¥. Musical 

wv. 


EXTRACTS FROM WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS OF N. 
¥. PROFESSORS, TOUCHING HORACE WATERS’ 
PIANOS: 


‘ “The treble is clear, pure brilliant, and very me- 
iedious ; the bass is deep, rolling, and sonorous ; the 
middle part is rich and symp 4 
the power of singing, 1. 6. of 
each tone ins degree bi 

C. Watson. 





, and p 
uni.ing the sound of 
ut rarely achieved.’"—Hennry 


“Your Instruments are « sensible improvement 
Upon American Pianos, and an honor to the skilful 
manufacturer. There is no doubt but that they will 
be appreciated by the public, and all admirers of true 
merit.—Oscar Comerrant. 


“For power of tone, depth of bass and brilliancy 
of treble, together with accuracy of touch, they are 
equal to any make I am acquainted with ; and I 
cordially recommend them to those wishing to pur- 
cbase.”"—V. C. TarLor. 


“They are fully equal to any of the kind I have 
feen in the United States, and far superior to those 
of « similar make I saw in England.”—Grorom 
Wasusovrx Moroan. 


“T take great pleasure In pronouncing them In- 
struments of a superior quality, both in fone and 
touch.”"—Aveust GocarL, 


June ¢ om lyr pd. 








! 
HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO FORTE. 


From the illustrious Pianist, L. M. Gorrsenatx, to 
r. Hews’ Agent at New York : 
New York, Dec, 6, 1853. 
Mr. N. P. B. Cuntrss—Dear Sir: Having ‘had the 
pleasure of performing upon George Hews’ American 
Patent Action Piano, at the World’s Fair in this city 
the present year, and other of his Pianos at your 
warervoms, which afforded me much gratification, I 
cheerfully recommend them to the public, I am very 
glad of the improvement in the action, These instru- 
ments likewise are of excellent tone, owing, no 
doubt, to the perfection of the er sles, 
Very respectfully, L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
ta Manufactory, No. 365 Washington st., Boston. 
June, lt, vd. 





General Business. 








MERICAN CRYSTAL PALACE—For 
the EXHIBITION of the INDUSIRY of ALL 
NALIONS. 

Open EVERY DAY and EVENING, (except Sunday,) 
from 6 A. M. till lo P. M. 
Twenty-five cents admittance will be the 
price hereafter on all occasions, 

There will be NO FREE ADMISSIONS, with the ex~ 
ception of Exhibitors and the Press ; and no Season 
Tickets will be sold, 

The Crystau Patace has undergone the most ex- 
tensive alterations aud improvements, and is rapidly 

i of 


TRADE-MARK. 
HIGHEST MEDAL of World's 
Fair and Gold Medal of American 
Institute, awarded for these goods. 


Warehouse of Company, 
No. 102 Broadway 


1 Pine Street, 


Where may be found 


GUTTA PERCHA GOODS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Far superior to any other Water- 
Proof Goods in the market, com- 
prising many desirable articles for 
Export and Country 
Trade, 
CONSISTING IN PART OF 
Coats, Cloaks, Capes, Ponchos, Overalls, Legrine, Sou weste' Blank H Cc Carriage 
Cloths, Piano Covers, F ire Buckets, Travelling wat am Articles: hehe oo 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES. 


These Goods rre free from unpleasant odor ; very tenacious, pliable and elastic ; not injured by fatty substances } 


“WILL NOT DECOMPOSE AND GET STICKY; 


ARE CHEAPER; 
Different from any other Gutta Percha Fabrice made in this country or Europe, and 


WARRANTED TO STAND ALL CLIMATES, 


CERTIFICATES 


From Persons who have tested the goods, may be seen at the store of the Company. 


TERMS LIBERAL. 


a are invited to examine these goods before purchasing eleewhere, Orders executed to any amount 


CAUTION. 
Base mrratiows, made of Vanxisnep Inp1a Ruweee, are alread 


offered in th :t . 
chasers should bear in mind that all genuine guods are nA ey ea 


stamped with {he above trade-mark of the Company. 
WILLIAM RIDER, 


Jaly It. p, PRESIDENT N,A G. P. Co, 





filliug up with elegant and P 
handicraft from every quarter of the world. 

The MACHINERY DEPARTMENT is very com- 

lete. 
- The PICTURE GALLERY Is already the most com- 
prehensive and valuable collection in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

the SCULPTURE contributions embody over 300 
pieces of Marble, most of them rare, many of them 
originals, and all of exquisite workmanship, Many 
choice Statues besides are now en route from Euro; 

A section of the Great Cepar Tree from Califor- 
nia is contributed by its patriotic owner, This is no 
pieced-up or manufactured article, but a perfect and 
entire log from a Tree 92 feet in circumference and 
325 feet high. Prof. Benj. Pierce, of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. J. M. ,bave ined 
it, and report that at the rate of growth exhibited 
by the sap, and estimated from the annual rings, the 
Tree is 3,241 years old, 

Altogether, the Crystal Palace encloses, at this 
moment, more articles of a novel, useful and in- 
structive character, than can be examined in several 
days with proper discr , andi aug- 
mentations may be confidently relied upon. 

An efficient Orchestra of Music will be in attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace every morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

The Association offers several Prizes of Gold Me- 
dals, worth one thousand dollars each, or their equi- 
valent in cash; also other Prizes of Cash, Pilate, 
Medals and Diplomas for worthy Inventions, Manu- 
factures and Works of Art. 

All articles which are deemed worthy of a place in 
this Grand Exposition of the World’s Industry and 
Art, are admitted WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER 
TO ExHIBITORS. An efficient Police are in constant 
attendance day and night, and the utmost care is 
need fu ing articles exh , but the Associ- 
ation disclaims accountability for loss or damage to 
such articles, 

All umbrellas, canes, &c., must be left at the 
stand near the door, As the Crystal Palace is a 
Bonded Warehouse, visitors cannot be permitted to 
couvey packages of any size into or out of the Build- 











ing. 
No checks given, and no person re-admitted on the 
same ticket. P. T. BARNUM, President. 
Tickets of admission to the Crystal Palace may be 
had at the office of this Journal, 308 Broadway, New 
York, une tf b vp. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
SER sencncs of the best Material, 
and mounted on Gold or Silver, on 
the latest improved plan, which 


cannot be surpassed as regards durability and beau- 
ty of appearance. 

Teeth neatly filled with pure gold, also skilfully 
extracted. Persons in want of Dental operations 
would do well to call before going elsewhere, and 
examine specimens of work manufactured by 
MEADER & HIGGIN:, 

333 Broadway. 





July b. ly. D. 








LAWRENCE’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 


ssl 


BROADWAY, 


. and good like- 
nesses. ey are taken in every style of the Art. The Prize Medal for 
the dest pictures was awarded to Mr. L. at the World’s Fair in London 
and New York. Aug lt, pv. 


HAVE YOUR DAGUERREOTYPE 
IN YOUR HAT FREE OF CHARGE. 


FALL FASHIONS FOR HATS RBADY. 


RAFFERTY AND LEASK, 


THE CELEBRATED 


DAGUERREAN HATTERS, 


Have introduced their FALL STYLE of Hats, and assure the Hat- 
buying public, that nothing superior, either in regard to taste, material or 
workmanship, can be bought in the city for the same money. 


BEAVER AND MOLESKIN HATS, $3 AND $4, 


gat Soft Hats, Fur and Wool; fine CAPS of every style and shape ; 


UMBRELLAS, &c., &c. 
RAFFERTY & LEASK, 
57 Chatham street, and corner Chatham and Pearl. 


Is the ba 4 best place in the world to get good pictures 





Aug lt, p. tr. 
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PATANT SEWING MACHINES. 


Tue American Sewine Macutne Com- 
PANY are now prepared to supply the public with « 
mew aud greatly improved Implement, known as 
THE DORCAS SEWING MACHINE, in the construc- 
tion of which are combined advantages and facili- 
ties unknown tn any other article of its kind, aud 
to which they would call the special and particular 
attention of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Marness- 
Makers,Carriage-Trimmers, Tailors, Clothing Manu- 
facturers, Cap-Makers, Upholsterers, and all who re- 
quire sewing In their business, 

Not a few of the so-called Sewing Machines that 
have been submitted to the approbation of mana- 
facturers have failed—owing to defects In their con- 
structi or from their constant lability to get out 
of repair, and from many other causes, consequent 
on their imperfect manufacture—to perform that 
work which they were «pectally Intended to accom- 
plish. To produce an implement that should be 
perfectly free from the objections that attached to 
slmost every other, which should combine simpli- 
city with durability and facility of working, was 
the object sought to be attained by the American 
Sewing Company ; and this desirable end has been 
attained In the Apparatus now under consideration. 

its leading and peculiar advantages may be thus 
stated — 

It ta the most simple and reliable of any now in 
use, and therefore calculated to prevent delays from 
getting out of order, and thus insuring promptitade 
in the execution of work. 

It is adjusted with the greatest ease and facility, 
runs very still, and is as fast as any other machine, 

By means of a greatly improved Shuttle Race, the 
CERTAINTY of every stitch I¢ Ineured, and a face- 
stitch that will not ravel ts left on both sides of the 
cloth. 

Iu consequence of the action of a spring of novel 
and graduated action, s greater power is imparted 
to keep the work in place than by any method hith- 
erto used. 

Larger work can be executed upon it than upon 
almost any other machine, thus enabling orders to 
be executed more speedily—and a wider and more 
couvenient space ts afforded for the manual opera- 
tloms necessary. 

A saving ts effected In the use of thread, equal to 
the price of the Machine itself in < year, as com- 
pared with the chain-stitch machin 

Every machine is carefully ~~~ fo the 
very best and most workmanlike manner, under 
the Agent's own supervision, and is warranted to 
accomplish every thing which ite inventors state 
that ft can effect. 

Not « trifiing item ts its comparative lightness, 
and consequent portability, and the great ease with 
which it can be set in motion by the most delicate 
female, whose fingers need not be soiled by oll, as 
in the case in some other machines. 

That these qualifications have been appreciated 
by competent judges, is attested by the award of a 
Diploma to the Company by the Boston Mechanic's 
Charitable Association. 

The American Sewing Machine Company, there- 
fore, with the utmost confidence, would draw the 
attention of all those whose business requires sew- 
ing-work done, to the Dorcas Sewive Macutne, 
which will be foand Indispensable to such. 

All purchasers will have gratuitous inatructions 
in the use of the Machine furnished them at the 
Company's Office, which will be continued until 
they shall be perfectly familiar with every part of 
its operations. 

The Dorcas Sewing Machine can be securely pack- 
ed for transportation, and forwarded to any part of 
the world, without its running any risk of damage. 

The American Sewing Machine Company manu- 
facture Cylinder and Flat Table Machines, under the 
Patent granted Elias Howe, of September 10, 1846. 
Persons run uo risk in purchasing these Machines, 
as the Patent has been established In three suits at 
law before Judge Sprague, in the United States 
District Court of Massachusetts. 

The Company would call attention, aleo, to 
Sweer'’s Patrert Gorpes, which will be found of 
the greatest service in all work requiring binding, 
as they Insure uniformity and neatness. For Hats, 
Shoes, Clothing, Mattresses, and the like, they are 
peculiarly suitable. 

Price, $50 to $100. 

AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE COMPANY: 

Offices, 385 Broadway, New York ; 113 Washing- 

reet, Boston. 
JOHN P. BOWKER, ms 
eunt. 


DR. N RDWARDS, 
DENTAL SURGEON and 


Manofacturer of Artificial Teeth, 


(LaT® OF 333 BROADWAY,) 
Would respectfully notify the inhabitants of this 


to 


June & Aug. b. dD. 


eee 





city, and of the country generally, that be has RE- | 
MOVED to bis spacious rooms, 551 Baoapwar, | 
where be can be found at all hours. All operations 
in Mechanical or teal Dentistry performed on 
more favorable terms than at any other place in this 
city, or ta the world. 

NB —Block — carved and colored to sult any 
case or complex | 

A Lady 1 tet in attandence to receive and wait } 
upon ladies and children. 

Ladies can enjoy the utmost privacy while having | 
their work do: ence of a private | 
dwellingwill 

jes’ namesnever given as reference without 
June it bo. 


BLAKE’S 


FIRE 


WEATHER 


This extraordinary substance has now been tested nearly Nine Years, and its 


FIRE AND WEATHER-PROOF 


Qualities are the most exrraorgptinary. Instead of the action of the weather destroying the coating, aa 
it does ordinary Paints, it only serves to turn it into a perfect SLaTsE or Strong, protecting whatever is 
covered from the action of FIRE or WEATHER. 

It bas just been awarded the highest 


PREMIUM AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


And has for the last four years received the highest Premiums from the Fairs of the AmeRIcaN INSTITUTE. 

Nearly every Railroad Company in the Union is using this Paint in preference to any thing yet dis- 
covered. We have hundreds of Certificates from Officers of different Roads. We select the following 
Roads who are using this Paint : 

Reading railroad, Penneyivania es Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, York and 
Cumb. railroad, Hudson River railroad, New York and Harlem railroad, Michigan Central railroad, Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad, Baltimore and M Onto railroad, Richmond and Predecickaburg railroad, Viretnte 
Central railroad, Georgia railroad, Atlanta and La Grange railroad, Central callroad, Savan 
and West. ratlroad, Montgomery and West Point railroad, Jeffersonville railroad, EB. ‘renn. * and beorgte 
railroad, Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, Alabama and Tenn. railroad, Fitchburg railroad, Old 
Colony rallroad, Mass., Western and Atlantic railroad, Charlotte and South Carolina railroad, Greenville 
and Columbla railroad, — —_ ee Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, Eastern railroad, Bosto 
South Reading railroad, Mas whuryport and Georgetown railroad, Richmond and Danville vefiveed?, 
Pall River railroad, New London, Willimantic and Palmer railroad, I 3nton ratlroad, Cleveland and To- 
ledo railroad, Cleveland, Cin,. and Columbus railroad, Camden and Atlantic railroad, Boston and Worces- 
ter railroad, Long Island railroad, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, Pittsburg and Steubenville rail- 
road, Orange and Alex. railroad, nasses Gap railroad. 

The decision in the United States Court, establishing the vali 
ture and sale of all the Fire-proof Patnt entirely into my bh 
many would,) I shall very —w reduce it, as I can ma 
portionately than a small o 

The genuine article, enna’ in of] or in dry powder, can at all times be had at the 


GENERAL DEPOT, 119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Patentee. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superwr Variety of the above Goods at eo Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-k I facturi ° 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Bnoapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) Naw Yor«, 


BRADY’S 


CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


A NEW FEATURE IN DAGUERREOTYPES HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
INTRODUCED BY BRADY, 
AT HIS OLD GALLERY, 


205 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


Tae extent of his Establishment enables him to produce for 50 cents, and $1, 
pictures of a quality infinitely superior to the phantoms usually designated cheap pictures, This isa 
new feature in first-class establishments, and the fame of the artist is too well known to doubt its 
success, The public can now rely on obtaining as good a picture for that price as can possibly be put 
up, and « far better picture than can be obtained elsewhere at the same rates. Brady's New Gallery, 359 
Broadway, over Thompson's Saloon, is fitted up with great taste and beauty, and possesses greater 
facilities for the production of first-class portraits than any similar establishment in this country. These 
Galleries form an elegant resort for persons of taste—containing as they do the largest collection of dis- 
tinguished portraits in America. Prize ag were AWARDED to Brady at the World's Fair in London, 
1861, and at the Crystal Palace, New York, 185) 

BRADY'S DAGUERREAN GALLERIES, Nos. mse $59 Broadway, over Thompson's Saloon. 
July tf pv. 


dity of the Patent, throws the manufac- 
; but instead of increasing the price, (as 
lacture a large quantity much cheaper pro- 


Tuly tf. pv. 








Jane 3t bp 








= which we can send for 50 cent each, postage 
the townsbi 


MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with the 
best Map Publishers in the United States, we are bi 
to inform our readers we are now = pared to furnish, 
or in quantity, the latest edi: of pocket- = 
— La These maps are recently pabl 
ted to the time of going to press. They show 
“a the I Railroads, Canals, —, Post-Routes, Ac. 
y are printed on frie om paper, beautifully 
colored in } lh and ‘ melt a gilt ‘muslin case 
or cover, of convenient Soe to be carried in t I oy, 
We will send the following, free of postage, for 3134 
cents each : 
Maine North Carolina, 
Mass: oye :tte and Soath Carolina, 
| Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, Miseiasippi, 
New York, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, 
Pennsy!vania, Tennessce aud 
Delawere and —— ~T 
\seou 
= Ohio, i N. Y. City, &e. 
We have also Maps of 


Oregon and Washington Territory, Mexico, California, 
| New Mexicoand Utah, The West ladies, Central Ameri- 


which ‘ ~ accurate, of 

‘owa, Massachu- 

Connecticut and Rhode leland, New A 

pee New York, show ~ f- on of the 

Canadas, put'ap in the same style, wi A erg pope, 
for 15 cents 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up bate 


but those ordering maps in frames, or 
mat ell us how to to send them, Sonnet bo coat 


"Seeet all orders, oes, to 
WLERS axp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





=, 

tod - 

Michi ww) 
M shine {3 ) 


Coryrieut Gop Oanamunrep Win- 
pow-Suapss, of a Common or 
en or Muslin: « — th ~ 
elsewhere, furn’ ae Duplicates, w' when desired, 
at Retail or Order, at man ? prices. 
D.L P. Wainer, 6 East Broadway, Up om, a 
the Chatham. equae oat -uffice. Apltfb 





~ Ker TO GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
—Designed to instruct more in two hours’ etudy 
than two years on the old system. By enclosing 25 
cents a copy will be sent to any part of the United 
States, Address DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 86 
Washington-street, Bostun. June 3 p. 


Virginia, 
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E. HARRISON’S 


IMPROVED PATENT GRIST MILLS 


Received the highest Premium at the 
World’s Fair. 


Twe Hundred and Fifty of them have 
been sold in two Years. 


OPINIONS FROM ALL QUABTERS. 


Wr, the sition of oe Contributors, 
the Sixth Es Charit- 
able Mechanical Association, in Boston, were pre- 
sent at the trial of grinding hy before the pdatre, 
on the 26th of September, 1860, between the Mills 
known as the Nichols and Marsh's Patent, and also 
Edward Harrison's Patent Grist _, and hereby 
payne, that the following was the result: Nichols 
& Marsh’s Mill ground two bushels in 21}¢ minutes, 

i the most grinding surface; 
Edward Harrison’s Mill ground the same quantity 
in 14X minutes, and OUD, much less power. 
w 


CHAS. STONE, Engineer at the Pair, 
E. N. CALE! 


at 





LowsEtt, Mass., Oct. 18th, 1851, 

I had the pleasure of mahestunet the operation of 
E. Harrison's Grist Mill, at our Fair, and hereby 
certify that it ground twenty-seven bushels of con 
into good meal, in one hour, 

I. A. BEARD, President of the Fair, 


Concorp, N. H., June 9th, 1851. 
Ma. Harrison :—We have our corn-houre built 
and filled with a cargo of corn, and the way that 
the Mill we bought of you turns out the meal, is 
— to the representatives of New Hamp- 
hire. 


‘ours, 
” HOLT, BROTHERS. 


We have before us a letter from Plymouth, writ- 
ten on Monday last, in which the writer speaks of 
one of these mills just put in operation on an estete 
belonging to Daniel Webster, and with which he 
ground sixteen bushels of yellow corn into fine 
meal in thirty-seven minutes! Old mill-wrights 
are perfectly astonished at the speed with which 
this mill operates. already been introduced 
into several counties in this State, and with perfect 
success, and the proprietor is now in this city to 
make arrangements, for its introduction into this 
part of the Commonwealth.—Worcester Transcript, 


Lowgtt, Mass., June 24, 1852. 
Dear Ste :—After to ar "the Mills bought of you 
in the place of one of my four and a half foot stone, 
for four or five monthe, I find that it works to my 
satisfaction. You may send me another as soon as 
you can. Yours, 
WM. LIVINGSTON, 


New Yorx, August 27, 1852. 
Mr. Harrison :—We find that the Mult Te pur- 
you, answers ~ a purpose for grinding 
sulpbur to an impalpa’ wader, 
FP. M. RAY, for the ive FEngland Car Spring Co. 


Report of the Judges of the Exhibition, at the Mas. 
h Charitable Mechanical A 4 





EDWD. HARRISON’S SELF-COOLING GRIST MILL. 
This Mill has a contrivance for circulating the air 
in and about the stones, for the purpose of keeping 
them cool. It will also run without feed, without 
damaging the stones. It grinds with great — 
considering its size and the quantity of po 
sumed. The © would r ma t to 
the favorable notice of those interested, 
SIZE OF — AND ge al CAN BE 
OUND PER HOUR. 
Twenty & diameter will grind 4 to § bushels 
= hour, Price $100, Thirty inches will grind 2 
ushels per hour, Price 5 irty-six inches will 
grind 30 bushels per hour, Price $300. Terms cash, 
apeien for E. Hannison’s Mills must be ad- 


dressed t 
E. L. SMITH, Agent, 
No. 36 Radeon New York. 





Ang. tf. ex, 





IRON RAILING WORKS. 


TRON RAILING—every variety of Wrought and 
Cast Iron, and the celebrated Wire Railing. 


Wickersham’s Patented Wire Fence, 
For Prairies, Railroads, Farms, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c., at $2 per rod, 

TRON BEDSTEADS—IRON FURNITURE. 

The aa edition of - ar «4 ay of the Iron — 
facture, 
prices 3 the above seston’? Em ny by - Xx 
ing the Subscriber, JOHN B. WICKERSHAM. 

Wareroo 
55, 57, 59 and 61 Lewis street, 

June eom tf, 





Menta Scrence; a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered before the Literary Society of the Wee 
te n Liberal Institute, by Rav. G. S.Wsaven. Publisb- 





the young, we know 


id, 87 
Towenns a ann WELLS. 
308 Broadway, New York. 





For Water-Cure EsTaBLISHMENTS-— 
finest sorts of Fruit and Flowering Trees sod 
Plabts, at the lowest rates. 
to Boston or New Yok.— Warsow, Old 
jony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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NO. 1 WASHING MACHINE. 


3,7. KING AND €0’S. PATENT 
WASHING AND DRYING MACHINE 


Is no longer an experiment, baving been fairly and faitbfully tested during 
two years in some of the best Laundries in the United States. ae 

Devoting our whole time to pertecting the different Machines, we have taken few steps to bring them before 
the public, yet we have sold a es many of them, and received 7 Poon perfectly 
reliable persons, similar to the following : 





Pustic Wasaine and BaTsine EsTABLISHMENT. 

w New teas, September Tee . 

Dra St :—The Patent Weshing App: rat s you put up in the Public Washing ! ing Establishmen 
Nos. 141 and 143 Mott Street, yo ~ hr . seein: unlike all other Washing Machines, it worke as well in 
ractice a8 theory, and | teke pleasure in recommending it to the public. The peincipip upon which np cree 
Believe to be the only correct one to purify the fabric thoroughly, witbout injury. he clothing being alteraately 
in steam ond suds, the steam opens fibres of the fabric, w Hh allows alkaline properties oi the suds to 
neutvalize the grease, when the dirt rinses off without difficulty, and the constant escape of steam carries off all 


ori 
"his inval ble to the Institution, not only on account of the great saving of labor, but enables us to furnish 
each bather with towels as thoroughly purified as a — matter bag dp Any apap te ; and as 

i t it ious to the clothing than the process, 
there is no rubbing, pressure or friction in its operation, injuri Da. T. READ, Superintendent. 





New Yorx ge / 20, 1853. 
Garrigwen :—I have bad in use for some time King’s Washing Apparatus, operated by ‘hand, which I consider 
one of the greatest labor, time-saving and economical inventions of the day, as one women, with it, can wash from 
three to five hundred — in an — — ep pores are — ane to get clean by the old process, 
i i white, and without the least ivju' e je. 
ae ag vary to S* EDWARD PHALON, 511 Broadway. 
To J, T. Kine & Co., 90 Pearl Street. 
New York, Se; ber 15, 1853. 
, in Fifth Avenue and Seventy-fourth Street, where | do the jing of 
Cunard Line of Steamers, King’s Washing ani Drying which has been in operation more than a year, 
works to cur perfect satisfaction, and | take pleasure in recomm¢ nding it, not only on account of the great saving 
of labor and sonp, but there being no rubbing, pressure, or friction in ita operation, the clothing must wear longer 
than when washed by any other process. 
I have washed and dried, in King’s Washing and Drying Apparatus, thirty blankets, with one bar of soap, in 
the short time of fifteen minutes. H. STEEL. 


Thave in operation at my Laundry, in 


on = Nona Tinh 0 
4. T. Kn — Ww: Machine sold . Christmas myself, turned ow 
fiasty, Kine « Co,—Gants The Washing you FreebEnon. 


We, the unde d, havi J. T. King’s Washing Apparaws in operaticn at the Fair of the Maryland 
Institnte, have yo tet it willassemplich ait be elaime for it. The most soiled clothing were put 
imto the Apparatus, and in five minutes came out perfectly clean, aud locked much whiter than when washed by 
the old process. ‘ 

Jobn B Selby, Actuary of the Maryland Institute; Zenas Barnum, Barnum’s Hotel; John F. Meredith, James 
Henderson, Hay ward, Bartlett & Co., S. B. Sexton, Wm. Guy, United States Hotel ; B. C. S. Bennet, 8. T. Taylor, 
Jos, Simms, N. F. Blacklock. 

New York, February 1!, 1853. 

Thave one of Mr. J. T. King’s Family Waching Machines in use, and am{pertectly satisfied with the perform- 
ance of it, Asa iabor-saving machine it stands unrivalled ; one women can do the work with it ia one bour that 
two can ina day without it. ELIJAH P. JENKS, Westchester County, 

We have juet completed Machines for the Board of Governors of the Alms House, Randall's Island, which 
will wash, rinee and dry 500 pieces in 35 minutes, ewxbling them to dispense with services of one hundred 
washwomen since their machines have been put in operaticn. ies” . 

The following are some of the Hovela, Pubiic Institations, and Private Families in which these machines are 
used : 


Bennett House and Spencer’s Hotel; Cincinnati; La Pierre House and Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia; 
Idiot Asylum, Albany; Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield; and State Reform School, Westboro’, chusetta ; 
Ladies’ institute, Gedem, Maine; and Ladies’ Institute, Mechienburg, N. C., and Ladies’ Instimte, Bloomfield, 
N.J.; Winter lron Works, Montg , Ala.; Sand *s Hote:, Gramercy Park, N. ¥.; E. Phakcn, 517 Broad- 
wuy; A. Merwin, Esq., 56 St. Mark's Place; W. M. Culdweil, 88 Kast 34h St; ‘Wm. Carpenter, 18 Rivington 
Street; Mrs, Brown, No. 1 State Street; W. W. Sione, 27 East 22d Street; C. A. Stetscn, Esq., Astor House; 
Geo. Comstock, Sen Francisco, California; J. W Caldwell, Meriden, Connecticut; Major A. V. Sramley, Mari- 
eta, Geo.; G. P. Locke, Memphis, Ten . D. Van Buren, New Windsor, N. Y.; é, Tryutman, Paris, Kentucky ; 
4. P. Delgado, Havana, Cuba; Rev. J. G. Le , Ormogeburg, 8. C., and Mrs. Elfe, Charleston ; Leona’ 
Appleby, N. J; W. Rischmaller, Hicksville, L. ae A. J. De M. Faleao, Conaul Geveral, Brazil; Chas. Kelsey, 

-. Strong Pince, Brooklyn, L. 1; H H. Meson, Springtield, Vermont. 
e make the Wasbing hines in four different forma, and ten different sizes, viz: 

No. | is set up like a small stove about two teet square, generates iis own stexm, washes and boils the clothing, 
and holds from one to three dozen pieces ; Price $50. No. 2 is constructed simuar to No, 1, about three feet 
equare, holds two to six dozen pieces; Price #75. No. 3 issame size as No }, with a top boiler by which two por- 
th ns of water are heated by the same fire; Price $75. No. 4 is constructed same ss No. 3, with top boilor same 
as No. 2; Price $195. No. 5 is to be sapplied with steam from stove or couking range, and eporsted by hand. 
No. 6 18 supplied with steam from a separate steam boil, is operated by hand, aud wash: s and boils the clothing, 
holding 25 w 5 pieces: Price $150. No. 1, larger than No. 6, but in other respects the same, holding 50 to lw 
pieces ; Price $200, No.8 is sappiied with steam from « se; boiler, operated by power, changes its own 
motion, washes, boils and rinses the clothing, holding 75 to 150 pieces; Price $200. No, 9 18 same aa No, 8, 
exenptng size larger, holding from 100 to 30u pieces; Price q 

We also make machives to extract the water from clothing, &c., in 3 to five minutes, without wringing or press 
ure of eny kind. No. 1 Drying Machine is operated by hand or power; Price $150. No. 2 Drying Machine 


operated er only ; Price $350. : 
To eddition'ts the Wosbieg and Drying A; we furnish every thing connected with acomplete Laundry— 
hat we do not manufse ure our- 


Steam Boilers, Pipes, Mangies, Pumps, Sad !rons, iron Heniers, &c. 
wheatan, factarers” aaa We aiso furnieh Heating and Covking Apparatus for 
Private Dwellings, Boarding Hovses, Hoteis and Hospitals. 
A Machine in operaticn at 3 o’clock P. M., daily, at the Crystal Palace. 


J. T. KING & CO., 


Office, 251 Broadway, upper corner of Murray Street. 
Factory, Thirty-seventh Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues, 
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DAVIS’ PATENT 
AGNETO- ELECTRIC 
MACHPNE, 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES. 
EACH MACHINE IS STAMPED “PATENT.” 


THIS MACHINE IS WIDELY 


KNOWN AS THE BEST ARTICLE IN USE FOR 
NERVOUS DISEASES 

IT REQUIRES NO ACIDS OR LIQUIDS. 

TO PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS IT IS PAR- 
TICULARLY RECOMMENDED. 

Taxe Norice—This Machine is enclosed in a neat box 
having brass coroerr, 

The Manufactarers submit the following (among 
many) emineut testimonials to the public, 

From Professor Silliman, of Yale College: 

Mr. Art Davis—Dear Sir :—Dr, Walter Kidder has 
exhibited to me a Magneto-Electric Machine invented by 
you. For neatness, compactness, and facility and energy 
of operation, it is far superior to any instrament of the 
kind which I have seen, For medical application it pos- 
sesces very desirable advantag~s. 

B. SILLIMAN, Senior. 

New York, April 28, 1854. 


From Professor Page, of the Smithsonian Institute, 


Washington 
Waswincron, March 98d, 1854. 
Mr. Ant Davis—Dear Sir :—U examination and 
trial, [ find your Magneto-Electric Machine more effi- 
cient for ite size than any I have ever seen. The im- 
provement you have made is one ‘ng much scien- 
tific interest, Yours respectfully, CHS. G. PAGE, 


From Dr. Chilton, the eminent Chemist. 

Dr, W. Krops2—Astor House :—I have examined the 
Magneto-Electric Machines i and made by Mr. 
Ari is. They are the simplest and mos* eff-ctual I 
have seem, The mechanical arrangement reflects great 


to ail genuine Machines, 
against manufacturing or 
these Patents, as they will 


TON BROTHERS, 
Pearl street, New York, 


States and British Pro- 
vinces, to WHOM &RS MUST BE AD- 
DRESSED. Also | Druggists, wholesale 


and retail. 
Sold also by Fowrers and Wetxs, 308 Broadway, 
J 


New York, uly 3t. 
KIGGINS AND KELLOGG, 
12mo, Cloth and extra binding. 
Large 
joop’s Owx, 
Hooo’s ur tae Ruma. Comic Lilustrations. 
v and cloth 
19mo. Paper and cloth. 
DON ; its Literary and Historical Curiosities. 
Young Ladies. By Rev. J.™M Ansti 


and all persons are 
selling any infringement oa 
be prosecuted. a 





VALUABLE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
No. 88 John Street, New York. 
Hoop’s Cuoice Works. 4 vols. Large 
Hoop’s Prose anp Veass. 1 vol. 12ma, 
Paper and cloth. 
With Comic Mlustrations. 
Paper and cloth. 
joop’s Poems. 12mo. Paper and cloth. 
Paper and cloth. 
. 00's aman Comic Illustrations. 12mo. 
a) 
joon’s Wums anp Opprtias, Comic Iilnstrations, 
Story oF Mowr Btanc. By Albert Smith. 12mo. 
BatL«ps anp Porms. By y Howitt. 12mo. 
By F. Saunders. 
A Vorce to Yournu: Addressed to Young Men and 
in. I8mo 


A Voice to THE Mamaizo. By Rev. J. M, Austin. 
8mo. 


ILLvetRations oF THe Law or Kinonaes. By Rev. 
G. W. Montgomerf. 18mo. 
Pimesen s Sistem ov GeoerarnicaL Questions. 


Preason’s Waesxty Scvoct Reroer. 18mo. 

Pavt anv Virertia, 18mo0. Cloth, 

Exrivs or Srpenia, 18mo. Cloth, 

Every Lavy s Coox Boox. A revised and great! 
improved edition of Mra. Crowea’s admirable Cook 
Book, 12mo. Paper and Cloth. 

Ewrtre State Book oF Pracricat Forms; or, 
Business Man’s Companion. 


CHOICE JUVENILES. 


Tue Sxow Storm. By Mrs Gore. [!lustrated. 18mo. 
xunpation, By Mrs. Gore. Illustrated. 18mo. 
Tuer gwan’s Day. By Mrs. Gore. Illustrated. 
12mo, 
Trivmer’s Natrona History. Illustrated. 18mo. 
Home Pastimes; or, Enigmas, Conundrums, Tales, 
&e. imo, 
Tue Grax's Book or Heacturc. AMUSEMENTS 4ND 
EXeRcises 5 
Trop xe Can eton ; or, Perseverance against IIl- 
Fortane. And other Tales. Ismo. 
we TRaveLt Story ; or, The Village Bar-room. 
And other Pal 18mo, 
Tux Lorrie Kerrsaxe, A Poetic Gift for Children. 
1 


Smo. 
Tus Curio's Story Boox. %4mo, 
*,* The above Books for Children abound in pleasing 


12mo." 


12mo. j 


Srorres, Porms, &c., of a purely moral and instructive 
Bature, and are ine most beautifully illustrated Juve- 
niles in market. 
REDFIELD’S SERIES OF TOY BOOKS, 

Containing four sizes and twelve numbers of each size, 
making forty-eight different kinds of the most beautifal 
Toy Books in market. 

Ove Cent Parmer. 18mo. 

Tue Bors’ anv Grais’ Parven. 18mo, 

Tus American IttustRaTeo Parmer. 12mo. 

Atmanacs, English and German, a it variety. 
Poy annually, a great variety of sizes and styles 

ing. 

K. K, also manufacture Tore Booxa, various 

sizes, But Booxs, Drart and Nore Booxs, Suirrive 
erpts and Brit oF Lapine Booxs, ScraP Booxa, 
Herparr Boox-xkespine BLanxs, Composrrion,Ex - 
BRcise and Waitine Books for Schools, a great variety 
and all kinds of Buanx Books, MemonaNpUMSs 
Aug lt, 


Erabvel. 
TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


FOR THE NORTH. 
ALBANY.—Hadeon River Railroad.—Chambers 8t. 
(Express Trains) . . . 6 a.m. and 4 Pm. 
Return. . . 4.36, 8.45 a.m. and 4.46 P.m- 
- ALBANY.—Hadson River Railway.—Way Trains, 
9 a.m. and 12 Mm. and 5 p.m. 
Return. . . 5.45 410.45 a.m.;446P.m. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.—Hudson River R. R., Chambers 
St... . 4,7, 9,10 a.m, 12 m., & 3, 4,5, 6 
P.M, 
TARRYTOWN . . 7.10, 10 am. &8, 4, 5.90, 10.30 P.a1, 
PEEKSKILL. . . . . 4, 7.10, 9, 10 A.m., 12 m., & 8, 4, 
5.30, 6. P.m. 








FOR THE EAST. 

BOSTON via STONINGTON.—Steamers C, Vander- 
bilt and Commodore—Pier 2, N.R., 5 P. m. 

BOSTON via FALL RIVER—Sieamers Empire State, 
and Bay State.—Pier 4, N.R., 5 p.m. 

BOSTON via NORWICH.—Steamers Worcester and 
Knickerbocker.—Foot of Cortlandt St., 
5 Pm. 

BOSTON.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal Street, 
8am. & 4 Pim. 

SPRINGFIELD.—New Haven Ratlroad.—Canal St., 
8, 11.80 a.m, & 4 Pm. 

HARTFORD.—New Haven Railroad—Cana} Street, 
8, 11.30 a.m. &4 P.M. 
Steamers City of Hartford and Granite 
State—Peck Slip, 4 P. M. 

NEW HAVEN.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street 
7, 8, 11,30 a.m. & 8, 4 Poo. 
Return. 5.30, 6.45, 9.35 a.m. & 1.10, 9.95 r.a. 

PORT CHESTER.—New Haven Railroad—Canal St., 
7, 9.15, 11.30 a.m. & 6.15 p.m. 


FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Ratlroad—Pier 1, N.R., 

Tam. & 2 Pom. 

Return, 7 a.m. & 2 p.m. 
PHILADELPHIA.—New Jersey Ratlcoad—Foot of 
_ Eiberty Street, 7, 9, 11 a.m. & 4, 5.50 Pim, 

Retarn, 1.30, 8, 9 a.at. & 4.15, 5.30 p.m. 
8 and Essex Rajlroad—Foot Cort- 

Street, §.30 a.m. 

rris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
 Aandt Street, 12 . 

DOVER.—Morris and Essex Raflroad—Foot Cort, 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m., 3.30 P.M. 
MORRISTOWN.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot 
Cortlandt St., 8.30 a.m., 4, 6 P.m. 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND— 

Steamer Jamestown—Pier 13, N.R., Satar- 

day, 3 P.m. 


FOR THE WEST. 

BUFFALO.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foo 
Duane Street, 6 a.m. 

CHICAGO --Erie Rallroad—(Express Train‘\—Foot 
Duane Street, 6 p.m. 

DUNKIRK. — Erie Railroad—(Mail Train) — Foot 
Duane Street, 8.15 a.m. 

DUNKIRK.—Erie Ratlroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 7 a.m. & 6 p.m. 





Savery’s Temperance Hore, anp 
Te.veraru Dixive Satoow, No. 14 Beekman Street, 
New York, Kepton the European Pian. Meale at all 
hours of the day. Lodging Rooms from $2 to $3 per 
week, or 58 cents per night, 

Our Bill of Fare contains all the articles used in First 
Class Saloons. The first quality of food served at the 





most reasonable rates. Charges for meals, &c., are 
made entirely in the Federal Currency. A dime in our 
Saloon is equivaient to a shilling elsewhere, Other 
charges in proportion, Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa, each 3 
cents per Gp. Pure Country Mik. Home-Made 
Bread. JOHN 8, ERY, Proprietor, 





Bata Sawree, Superin’ Aug. It, vd. 


—<—*< 

















OURNAL. 





OMER PACHA. 


_ 


Tux events now transpiring in the East have brought into 
European notoriety several rkabl s, among 
whom we may prominently mention Ourn Pacua, com. 
mander of the Tarkish army of the Danube. 

The battle of Oltenitza, im which the Orientals displayed, 
“in defence of their outraged country, such dauntless hero- 
ism, has also exhibited to the world proofs of able general- 
ship, magnanimity, and coolness in the conduct of their 
commander, which has awakened everywhere surprise and 
admiration. A few particulars of the career of this remark- 
able man, for which we are chiefly indebted to the Journal 
des Debats, may be pleasing to our readers. 

Omer Pacha is a native of Croatia, a country where some 
remarkably curious national customs exist. He is, conse- 
quently, by birth an Austrian subject. He was born in 
1801, at Viaski, a village situate in the circle 
of Ogulini, thirteen leagues from Fiume. His 
family name is Latkes. His father was Lien- 
tenant-Administrator of the circle ; his uncle 
was a priest of the United Greek Church. 

Admitted when very young into the School 
of Mathematics of Thurm, near Caristadt, in 
Transylvania, and after having completed 

his studies with distinction, the young Latkes 

entered the corps of the Ponts et Chaussées, 

which in Austria is organized on a military 

footing. In 1830, in consequence of a mis- 

understanding with his superiors, he left for 

Turkey, and embraced Islamism. Chosrew 

Pacha, who was then Seraskier, took him 

under his protection, procured him admission 

into the regular army, and attached him to 

his personal staff. He even gave him his 

ward in marriage, who was one of the richest 

heiresses of Constantinople, and the daughter 

of one of the Janissaries whose head he had 

caused to be cut off in 1827, when that corps 

revolted against the Sultan Mahmoud. In 

1888, Latkes, who had taken the name of 

Omer, was chief of battalion, and was ap- 

pointed aid-de-camp and interpreter to Gene- 

ral Obrzsnowski, who had charge of the in- 

struction of the 0 troops d 

near Constantinople. Omer was thencefor- 

ward actively employed in the redrganiza- 

tion of the Turkish army, and, still protected 

by Chosrew Pacha, obtained successively 

important missions and din. the 

army. The troubles of Syria and the Allba- 

nian insurrection of 1846, gave him occasion 

to distinguish himself, and attracted to him 

the attention of the Sultan. He to 

Kurdistan, and succeed in o! 

submiction of that province, 

nearly independent of the Porte. ; 

in 1848, to the command of the arrzy Sent to, ’ 

the Danubian provinces, he made the author- 

ity of the Sultan observed, while at the 

same time he respected the susceptibilities 

and privileges of those provinces, placed, as 

they were, under the double protection of 

Turkey and Russia. The year 1851 was the 

most brilliant period of the military career 

of Omer Pacha. Named Commander-in-Chief of Bosnia, the 
principal chiefs of which had refused to recognize the Tanzi- 
mat, that is, the new organization of the empire, he com- 
bated successfully, though with an inferior force, the Beys 
of that country. At last he was sent to Montenegro, where 
he found himself, for the first time, commanding a regular 
army of ten thousand men. The intervention of Austria, 
as is known, put a term to that expedition before any de- 
cisive operations could be commenced. At the present 
date, Omer Pacha is stated to be at the head of nearly one 
hundred thousand men. He is described as displaying 
great activity in its organization, and is occupied in fortify- 
ing the country which may become the theatre of war. 
Omer Pacha is it 52 years of age, and below the middle 
height, bat with amartial expression of countenance. With 
the same facility he speaks the Servian, the Italian, and the 
German tongues. After the insurrection of Hungary, he 
undertook the defence of the refugegs whose extradition had 














In the “Frontier Lands of the Christian and Turk,” an 
dingly 1 ting work recently published, are some 
details of the campaign in Bosnia, where Omer Pacha 
distinguished himself; but what will render the 
Turkish commander even more illustrious, in our estima- 
tion, is the humanity which everywhere marked his con- 
duct. We are told that when Ivanska was attacked by the 
rebels, and “the Albanians approached, with Julecca, the 
former rebel chief of Albania, at their head, the Sipahis 
commenced firing on them. The Albanians charged them, 





[OMER PACHA, COMMANDER GF THE TURKISH FORCES ON THE DANUBE.] 


while the artillery opened a tremendous succession of vol- 
leys to intimidate them. The rebels abandoned the ditch, 
and ran into the town; but they did not stop there, but 
attempted to form on the plain beyond it. Ibrahim Pacha 
had gone round the town with the cavalry, and attacked 
them. He completely routed them; and fortunately the 
hedges and other enclosures prevented the dragoons from 
pursuing them far, otherwise a great massacre might have 
taken place. The Albanians, meanwhile, were pillaging the 
town. The loss was six Albanians killed, and thirteen 
wounded; two lieutenants, one corporal, and three privates 
of the dragoons were wounded; while twenty-five rebels 
were killed, prineipally by the lances of the cavalry; but 
the number of the wounded, which must have been con- 
siderable, was not ascertained. 

“When Omer Pacha came up, he found the action was 
over, and only twenty of the one thousand Albanians with 
their bairac, or standard. He ordered Julecca, their com- 





been demanded by pate and Russia. He pr ded to 





ding officer, to recall them to their colors; but the Alba- 











nian chief replied that it would be impossible to get them in 
for some time; he, therefore, sent Dervish Pacha with two 
companies of infantry, to bring them out of the town. The 
latter found them ransacking houses and burning them when 
they were empty. He took them to Omer Pacha, driving 
before them the live stock they had carried off, and trans- 
porting as they best could, all the spoil which they had 
taken. Omer Pacha then summoned the whole population 
to appear before him, and the unfortunate people came in 
fear and trembling; they were agreeably surprised when 
they were told to claim their property. 

“Three hundred and ninety-five cows, oxen, buffaloes, 
sheep, goats and swine, were thus restored to their rightful 
owners; and all the clothes, caldrons, arms, money, and 
other articles which had been seized, were conveyed to the 
town with shouts of joy. A general order was then read to 
the Albanians, informing them that if such conduct should 

ever recur, the persons robbed should 

be indemnified out of their pay. Fif- 

teen Greeks were arrested for following 

the irregular troops with the view of 

purchasing their booty. What they had 

already bought from them was restored 

to the townspeople; and, after they had 

each received a severe beating, they 

were dismissed from the camp with 

ignominy. Omer Pacha paid fifteen 

hundred piastres, on the part of the 

—~ government, to each of the proprietors 

<—of the cottages which had been burnt 

=~ by the Albanians; and several of the 

Idiers who belonged to these families 

d leave of ab to assist in 

rebuilding them, while a larger sum 

was given to them in order thaf re- 
cruiting might be encouraged.” 

We will conclude this brief notice of 
Omer Pacha with the following pro- 
clamation to his army, which contains 
a nobility of sentiment that could not 

~ well be surpassed :— 

“Soldiers! When we shall have to 
engage the enemy, we will stand to- 
gether firmly and courageously, and 
will even, in order to take vengeance 
on him, sacrifice our lives. That is 
what we have sworn.on the Koran to 
do. You are Mussulmans, and I have 
not the slightest doubt that you will, if 
necessary, sacrifice life for the religion 
and government of yourcountry. But 
if there be amongst you a single man in 
fear of fighting, let him now declare it; 
for it is too perilous for a commander 
to present himself before the enemy 

such men. Whoever is attacked 

‘with fear, shall be employed in the 

hospitals and in other service; but 

afterwards, whoever shall turn his back 
to the enemy, shall be shot. On the 
other hand, let those who are willing to 
die for their religion and for their Sul- 
tan’s throne remain in their ranks. 

Being faithful to their religion, they 

are thereby united to God; and if they 
show resolution, God will certainly give them the victory. 
Soldiers! let us purify our heart, and then trust to the 
assistance of God. Let us in our battles be ready to sacrifice 
ourselves as eur ancestors have done before us; and as they 
bequeathed to us our country and our religion, let us take 
care to bequeath them to our children. You all know that 
the object of this life is to serve God and the Sultan pro- 
perly, and so to gain everlasting bliss in heaven! Soldiers! 
whoever is a man of honor ought to have these sentiments. 
May God protect us!” 





htai 








Lire InvusteaTep. A LARGE NEW First-C1ass 
Werxty Newspaper, devoted to Newa, Literature, Sei- 
ence, and the Arts, to Ei Improvement, and 
Human Progress, will be commenced on the first of Octo- 
ber aont, by Fow.ers anp Weis, 808 Broadway, New 
York City.” A folio sheet of excellent paper, with 
twenty-eight columns of new type, —y in 3 = 
manner, at Two Dollars a year. e intend to make Lirt 
ILLUSTRATED 8 popular ‘amily Journal, unsurpassed for 
excellence in all its departments. See 











